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THE QUESTIONES OF CARDINAL STEPHEN 
| LANGTON 


HE year 1928 being the seventh centenary of the death of 
Cardinal Stephen Langton of Magna Carta fame, much 
attention, especially in England, has been directed to this great 
“mediaeval figure, who was not only an outstanding statesman, 
but one of the most important figures in the University life of 
the Middle Ages. Theologian, philosopher, biblical critic, 
preacher, he was the most prolific writer which the dawning 
thirteenth century produced. 

Professor F. M. Powicke, Regius professor of History at 
Oxford, consecrated the Ford Lectures of 1927 to an interpre- 
tation of the great Cardinal. In these lectures, since published,? 
he utilized, with gratifying results, a source which had never 
been touched by his predecessors, the Questzones, the class-notes 
of Langton himself. He shows that the key to the Archbishop’s 
whole public life: his resistance to John during the Great 
Interdict, his support of the Barons in their struggle for Magna 
_ Carta, his opposition to England’s vassalage to the Holy See, 


14The substance of this article was read at the Sixth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Oslo, in August, 1928. 
2F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928). 
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his final acceptance of Innocent the Third’s politics, and his 
complete silence during the Fourth Council of Lateran, is to 
be sought in the theoretical teaching of Langton, while professor 
at the University of Paris from 1185 to 1206. Langton the 
statesman was faithful to the teachings of Langton the theorist. 
Recognizing in these Questiones one of the most important 
unedited historical documents for the reign of John Lackland, 
he decided to undertake, with the co-operation of some of his 

_ graduate students, the problem of the transmission of the text— 
a prerequisite for a critical edition of the work. 

Having been assigned by Father Mandonnet to thé iddatica) 
task in view of an edition for the Bibliotheque Thomiste, the 
writer and Professor Powicke eventually began a correspond- 
ence and decided to co-operate toward a common end. Dr. 
Artur Landgraf of Bamberg joined forces with them. Tt was 
determined that the writer describe the various steps by which 


the problem became known to scholars, the complications which 
‘have involved the subject, arfd the partial solutions which have 
been offered } ina second article, in collaboration with Dr. 


Landgraf, he should discuss the fresh elements of the problem, - 
the relations of the Questiones to Langton’s Commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles, discovered simultaneously in Salzburg by — 
Dr. Landgraf and in Paris by the writer; and the anonymous 
MS of the Questiones found by the former 1 in the Library of 
Chartres. 


I 

The problem of Langton’s Questiones lies in the transmission 
of the text. The MSS give us a considerable body of common 
matter, at times textually.identical, at others substantially but | 
not literally the same; each family of MSS organizes the 
Questiones in a different order; in addition each group has a 
series of questions not found in the other families. 

Denifle was the first to call attention to this problem. In a 
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note on page 99 of the Chartularium Unwersitatis Parisiensts, 
published in 1889, he remarked: “ Langton wrote a Summa 
which has come down to us in various forms: Paris Bibl. nat. 
16588, 14556; Arras 394; Erlangen 353.” Denifle never 
defined what the relations were between these manuscripts, but 
he must have had a minute knowledge of the subject, for he 
placed in the list Erlangen 353, an anonymous series of 
Questiones. They are actually Langton’s work, though Mon- 
signor Grabmann and Professor Landgraf have denied their 
authenticity. 

In 1908 Brommer* noted that the Swmmas attributed to 
Langton by the two Paris MSS were far from identical. The 
MS 14556, which had originally belonged to St. Victor’s, 
begins: Latria est cultus soli Deo sive Creatori exhibendus, 
while the incipit of 16385, which had come from the Sorbonne, 
is: Quod homo possit resurgere in tanta caritate. The Ques- 
_ tiones are arranged in different order; and while there is con- 
siderable common matter, there still’: remains a goodly share 
proper to each text. 

~ In 1918,* Gillman found another Summa of Langton in a 
Bamberg MS, Q. VI-50,° whose incipit is: Breves sunt dies 
hominis. He noted that it was different in order and matter, 
_ but did not detect any divergence of doctrine. 

Monsignor Grabmann,° in his chapter on Langton, mentions 
the two Paris MSS, Aras and Bamberg, without noting any 
differences, but refuses to admit that the Questiones in 
Erlangen 353 belong to Langton. In the section following he 


8 F, Brommer, Die Lehre von sacramentalen Character in der Scholastik 
(Paderborn, 1908). 

4 Gillman, “ Die sacramentalen Character bei Stephen Langton,” Katholik, 
113 (Mainz, 1913), 74-6. 

5H. Fischer, Katalog der H andschriften der Hoenigliohes Bibliothek zu 
Bamberg (Bamberg, 1903), t. 1, p. 523. : 

* Msgr. Grabbmann, Geschichte der Scholastischen M ethode iit. im 
Breisgau, 1911), T. II, 497-501. 
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discusses a Summa preserved in the Vatican Library, which 
the catalogue, under the number Vat. lat. 42 97 , attributes to 
_ a certain B. de Lang. Monsignor Grabmann found that this — 
Summa gave the same general attitude toward theological prob- 
lems as Langton’s work, but he was unable to identify B. 
de Lang. | | | 
IT 

In the same year 1913, Father de Ghellinck wrote an article 
“La Somme théologique d’Etienne Langton,” * wherein he 
clearly noted the differences between the Questiones of Langton, 
long lists of heterogeneous matter, though bearing the title of 
Summa ® in the manuscripts, and the Bamberg Summa, which 
is an organized work of theology, treating after the manner of 
the Lombard, but with many digressions, the four books: 
de Deo, de creaturis, de incarnatione, de sacramentis. Father 
de Ghellinck was surer of the authenticity of the Questiones 
than of the Summa in the Bamberg MS, because the latter 
was found in a single exemplar far from the scene of Langton’s 
activities. This argument would not carry much weight, even 
if the writer had not discovered another anonymous copy in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford: MS Laud. 80. This Summa 
pays the same attention to the Cistercians as do the Questiones, 
though their supposed omission made Father de Ghellinck doubt 
its authenticity. In addition it contains citations from the 
Questiones and the Commentary on the Pauline Epistles; com- 
pare for instance the questio in Paris MS lat. 14556 f. 40° 
which begins: Quinquies effudit sanguinem suum, and the 


7 Recherches de Science religieuse (Paris, 1913), t. 4, pp. 255-262. 

®It might be well to note the vague conception which rubricators had 
of a summa, at the opening of the thirteenth century; in no way did it 
imply the idea of an organized body of doctrine; we have here a proof of 
the assertion; another in the way the MSS use indifferently the terms 
summa and questiones to characterize the organized work of Prepositinus. 
In these articles swmma will be used in speaking of the work in Bamberg 
Q. VI-50, and questiones in referring to the other texts. 3 
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section in Bamberg MS Q. VI. 50 f. 694: Notandum itaque 
- quinque petitiones esse in missa propter V. effusiones dominici 
 sanguinis, and again with Paris MS lat. 14443 f. 396%. 

Before eliminating this work from the series of manuscripts 
which contain various recensions of Langton’s Questiones, it 
might.be noted that the Laudian MS is shorter in form than 
the Bamberg, whose last twenty folios, 77-97, are not found 
in the former MS. It looks as if these pages contain a treatise 
on penance ‘(the author calls it a tractatus),°® similar to the 
de Penitentia iniungenda of Prepositinus. At any rate, this 
is a problem for Miss M. Dulong, who is editing this Summa 
for the Bibliothéque Thomiste, and in no way interests the 
publication of the Questiones. 

Having disposed of the Bamberg Summa, the other MSS 
cited by Father de Ghellinck come in for our attention. In 
addition to those already known, he notes two further MSS of 
Langton’s Questiones: Avranches 230,"° which begins like 
Paris Bibl. nat. MS lat. 16385: Quod homo possit resurgere 
in tanta caritate, and Douai MS 434; this later contains on 
the ff. 28-61 of Vol. III a work entitled by the rubricator: 
Compilatio secundum magistrum Stephenum de Languetona, 
whose incipit is: Cum penitens accessertt ad sacerdotem. This 
_ Douai MS starts a false scent ; this work has all the appearances 

of being a copy of Langton’s Questiones in one of their many 
forms, but it is actually another treatise. But this will come 
later. 


ITI 
After Father de Ghellinck’s article the subject lies dormant 


°MS cit. f. 80a: His autem ad maiorem evidentiam de viciis et virtu- 
_tibus prelibatis, tandem de proposito tractatus a diverticulo repetatur. 

1° Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques publiques de 
France, 4°, t. VI, p. 247. This collection will be referred to under the 
abbreviation: C. B. D. 

4 Tbid., t. IV, p. 542. 
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for ten years. While Dom Lottin *? was working on the his- 
tory of synderesis he had occasion to identify a citation of 
Langton made by Roland of Cremona; ** he was astonished to 
find that the opinion quoted by Roland was found in Bibl. nat. 
lat. 16385,** while the doctrine expressed in Bibl. nat. lat. 
14556 ** was somewhat different. Recalling that Father de 
Ghellinck, while working on the history of the doctrine of 
L'ransubstantiation, had already noted shades of difference in 
the doctrine of the two treatises, Dom Lottin concluded some- 
what too rapidly that the work which contained the citation of 
Roland [Bibl. nat. lat. 16385] alone was authentic. 

About the same moment Professor Artur Landgraf was 
giving considerable atténtion to the problem. He gathered 
together the various notes which he had published on the sub- 


ject ** in an article: “ Die Echtheitsfrage bei Stephan nang: 


ton. 99 17 


1) He stressed Dom Lottin’s discovery that there was a dif- 


120, Lottin, “ Les premiers linéaments du Traité de la Syndérése au 
Moyen Age,” Revue Neo-scolastique (1926), p. 430. 

18 Bibl. Maz. MS 795, in art cit.: “Tandem quidam magistri volunt 
dicere quod furiosus peccat occidendo hominem, si per culpam suam incidit 
in furiam, et secundum peccatum per quod incidit in furiam mensurabuntur 
alia peccata, ut, si fuit veniale per quod inciderit in furiam, erunt omnia. 
alia venialia, si autem fuerit mortale, erunt omnia alia mortalia. In hac 
opinione fuit Cantuariensis.” i 

14 Bibl. nat. lat. 16385, f. 73b: Responsio: Si ex culpa sua sic incidit 
hie in furiam, et ille in pollutionem, uterque peccaverit, et si culpa fuit 
venialis, non potest nisi venialiter, si mortalis mortaliter. 

15 Bibl. nat. lat. 14556, f. 215¢. Alia opinio dicit, cui adheremus, quod — 
furiosus peccat, et etiam ille qui non habet dilucida intervalla, quia 
constat de illo qui habet intervallum quod peccet. Sed distinguendum est 
an in caritate cadit in furorem aut extra. 

16 Das Wesen der lasslichen Siinde in Scholastik bis Thomas v. Aquin. 
(Bamberg, 1923), XIII-XV; “ Eine ungedructe liturgische Abhandlungen 
des Kardinals Stephan von Langton,” Theologie und Glaube (Paderborn, 
1923), t. XV, pp. 258-261; “ Grundlagen fiir eine Verstandnis der Busslehre 
der Fruh und Hoch Scholastik,” Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbriick, 1927). 

Jahrbuch, 1927 (40), pp. 306-311. 
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ference of doctrine between the two Paris manuscripts, but he 
showed that there was an identity of text in many passages, 
hence he argued: the works are rather two editions of the same 
treatise than works of different authors. 

2) His study of the Erlangen MS 353 showed him that the 
last three questions, ff. 100%-103*, belong to the well-established 
- Langton tradition. But as the author on f. 83 quotes Prepo- 

‘sitinus as pre memoric, Dr. Landgraf felt constrained to attri- 
bute this text to a disciple of Langton, for up to quite recently 
-Prepositinus was supposed to have lived until after 1231. 
Since Langton died in 1228 it was impossible to regard him as 
the author of a work which quoted a man as pie memorie who 
was supposed to be alive in 1231. This date rests on Lecoy 
de la Marche’s** misinterpretation of a rubric, attributing to 
Prepositinus a Sermo de beato Germano magistri Prepositi 
factus apud Sanctum Germanum, which the Paris MS Nouv. — 
— aeq. lat. 338, f. 227 has preserved in a group.of University 
sermons for the year 1231. Magister Prepositus may be a 
prévot of Notre Dame; he is not the Chancellor, whose career 
full of years came to an end Feb. 25, 1210.” There is no diff- 
culty then of Langton’s using the expression: Prepositinus pie 
memorie, and no need to postulate a pupil of Langton as the © 
author. It merely shows that the Questiones were written after 
1210, probably while the Cardinal was enjoying the hospitality 
of the Cistercians-at Pontigny during the Great Interdict. 

_ Professor Landgraf identified the last three questions of the 
Erlangen MS as belonging textually to Langton. Other frag- 
-ments have since been identified: de clavibus,”® for instance, 
at any rate sufficient to show the soundness of Denifle’s judg- 


- 18 Lecoy de la Marche, La chaire Frangaise au XIIIe siécle (Paris, 1886), 
19 Lacombe, Prévostin de Crémone, Chancelier de VUniwwersité de Paris. 
(Kain: Belgique, 1927), pp. 43-45. ; 

20 Erlangen, MS. 353, f. 71¢; cf. Cambridge, St. John’s College 57, f. 3154. 
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ment, and the necessity of comparing this text with the tradi- 
tion preserved in the other groups of manuscripts. It does not 
however enter into the problem of the Questiones. This work 
is being done by Miss Alys Gregory under Professor Powicke’s 
guidance in her doctoral thesis at the University of Manchester. 

3) Professor Landgraf further cleared up a curious mis- 
understanding in regard to MS Vat. lat. 4297. The treatise 
in this manuscript is attributed by the catalogue of the Vatican 
Library to B. de Lang. Though it had the same incipit as 
Paris 16385: Quod homo possit resurgere in tanta caritate, 
and though it impressed him as belonging to the same type of 
work as Langton’s Questiones, Monsignor Grabmann had not 
been tempted to look for Langton under the pseudonym B. de 
Lang. Yet B. de Lang is no other than our Cardinal; the B- 
is an ill-formed S and the bar over the Lang gives Langton. 


IV 

This Vat. MS gives us a fourth copy of the Questiones repre- 
sented by the tradition: Paris 16385, Avranches 230, Arras 
394. In this connection it will be worth while noting that the 
Arras MS is almost useless for the establishment of the text, 
it is but the shell of a text; it lacks three full quires (15, 17, 
23), though the numbering of the folios give no suspicion. 
Like many of the Arras MSS, it suffered at the hands of a 
dishonest librarian,”* who sold the quires to a book-binder ; 
though recovered later they were burned in the bombardment 
of Arras in 1915-1916. 

Two years ago Father Mandonnet determined on an edition 
of the Summa and the Questiones, and invited the writer to 
prepare the critical introduction. _ 

It was soon evident that St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge, pos- 
sessed in its MS 57 a Swmma and a series of Questiones which 


1 Lacombe, op. cit., p. 154. 
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oJ ames 7 in his Catalogue declares to be unique. From the 
incipit of two or three chapters given by the Catalogue, it 
seemed that the Cambridge MSS contained elements in common 
with the two Paris MSS. The MS could not be consulted, how- 
ever, for it was in the hands of Professor Powicke, who has 
since given a splendid description of it in his Stephen Langton. 
In the chapter of this book consecrated to the Questiones of 
Langton he has brought many new elements to complicate the 
problem, and proposed a plausible solution : *° 


1) “ Manuscripts purporting to contain a Swmma or Ques- 
tiones of Langton survive in Paris, Avranches, Arras, Douai, 
Laon, Rouen, Bamberg, Erlangen and Cambridge. Three ** 
of these, one of the Paris (Bibl. nat. lat. 16385) and the Arras 
and Avranches manuscripts form a distinct group. Those at 
Laon and Rouen appear to contain only questiones on virtues 
and vices.” | 
2) “The Cambridge manuscript in St. John’s College was 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century. The first 
item is the Questiones of Magister Martin, Langton’s con- 
temporary. The rest of the manuscript, twenty-five quires of 
eight folios each, contains works definitely ascribed to Langton. 
The similarity in writing and the juxtaposition of Martin sug- 
gest a Paris origin for the manuscript, and a date not very 
much later than the period when the two masters were teaching. 
Langton’s work is divided into two main sections: (a) a short 
summa of twenty folios or three quires, and (b) groups of 
questions occupying the next twenty-two quires. At the end 
of the volume an index of Langton’s questiones is inserted. 


32M. R. James, A descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. im the Library of 
_ St. John’s College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1913), p. 74. “I cannot find 
particulars, either of the summa or of the questiones which follow, nor 
have I seen any other copy of them.” 

23 Op. cit., pp. 63, 65. 

%4In the Appendia the MS Vat. lat. 4297 is added. 
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In the first place the manuscript at one time contained another 
big group of questiones, which preceded the others, that is to 
say, it came between the short Summa and the existing ques-_ 
tiones. The short Swmma is not indexed. Secondly the index 
was completed before the quires were bound together, for it ends 
with the contents of two quires which now come earlier in the 
book. From these facts we may hypothetically conclude that 
the short Summa did not form or was not regarded as a part 
of the Questiones, also that the latter did not comprise a single 
coherent work, but consisted of distinct groups written as 
distinct bundles of quires.” | 


3) “ The questiones fall into several groups. ; 

“A. The first six quires, written in a beautiful small hand 
form one group. The last folio is blank but on its verso a 
chapter is inserted in a hand very like that of the corrector of 
the preceding questiones. . . . It is indexed. 

“B. The next six quires (7-14) also form one group. Here 
the last four folios were blank when the index was made, for 
the last three questions, written in three distinct hands, now 
found on it, are not indexed. a 

“C. Quires 15-17 form a third group. The last: folio is 
blank. | | 

“D. Quires 18-19 form a fourth group. The verso of the 
last folio is blank. This is the section which was omitted from 
the zndex, or rather indexed last. 

“E. Quires 20-2 form a fifth and last group. ‘To these 
groups (containing about 250 questiones) should be added the 
group or groups of 114 questiones which, as the index shows, 
at one time preceded them. The scribes, therefore, had over 
360 questiones to transcribe, including of course many dupli- 
cates and variants. ... With very great diffidence I venture 
to think that we have here the actual process of collecting from 
various reports, the work of a famous master.” | 
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‘In addition to this Miss Alys Gregory, tia is preparing the 
questiones for publication under Professor Powicke’ s direction, 
has given us in two apppendices (1) the contents of the Cam- 
bridge MSS with the cross references to the duplicate matter 
it contains, as well as to Paris, MS lat. 14556; and (2) the 
contents of this same manuscript (St. Victor) with the cross 
references to Cambridge; whence it appears that this St. 
Victor’s MS, of whose authenticity Dom Lottin had doubts, is 
found almost in its entirety in the Cambridge MS, but scattered 
without sequence throughout the six sections. 


Vv 


_ Leaving aside for the moment Professor Powicke’s idea that 
the Cambridge MS has grouped together a number of Reporta- 
tiones, note must be taken of his hypothesis that the Cambridge 
MS once contained a series of 114 questiones that are now lost; 
then several of the manuscripts must be discussed which Pro- 
fessor Powicke and other critics have supposed to contain the 
Questiones of Langton. 

It is very doubtful if these 114 questiones, which are sup- 
posed to be lost, are distinct from the 250 questions which have 
survived in the Cambridge manuscript; and this for two rea- 
sons: an analysis of the index* of these supposedly lost 
questions shows that it naturally falls into four sections, be- 
ginning: (1) De potentia generandi; (2) De creatione ange- 
lorum; (3) De homine assumpto; (4) De descriptione sacra- 
mentz; in each of these four sections the corrector for whom 
Mr. Powicke has justly conceived a high esteem, has endeavored 
to organize into the form of a Summa the materials scattered 
throughout the questiones which are extant in the four tradi- 
tional books under which the rubrics are grouped by the indez. 


25 Miss Gregory has, with great courtesy, furnished a list of these ques- 
tions and the fullest information on the Cambridge MS. 
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There does not appear a single question which is not to be found 
among the extant questiones. Hence it seems plausible that 
the corrector was a real editor, and that he was the first who 
tried to bring order out of the chaos of the Questiones. After 
all, might not this idea of the corrector be the most satisfactory 
way of publishing these texts ? | 

As a further proof of the correctness of this surmise: the 
fragmentary Summa which precedes the Questiones in the Cam- 
bridge MS is not a unique work, as James and Professor 
Powicke have thought. There exist two additional copies, one 
in the Paris MS 14556 (St. Victor), f. 200%, the other in 
Chartres MS 340, f. 93”. Both break off at the same point in 
the forty-fourth question under the heading: De spiratione. 
The short Summa in the Chartres MS is followed by two ques- 
tions written in a different hand on what had been blank pages; 
as it is then followed on the next folio by the questio de correp- 
tione fratrum the same sequence exists as in the Cambridge 
MS. Hence this must have been the order in the archetype of 
the two MSS, a fact which leaves little basis for the hypo- 
thetical existence of the 114 questiones listed in the index of 
the Cambridge MS or for Professor Powicke’s idea that the 
small Swmma was not a constituent part of the Questiones. 


VI | 

Having eliminated this group of 114 questiones, we might 
further simplify the problem by cutting off the list three MSS 
which Professor Powicke and the other critics have regarded as 
examples of the Langton Questiones: Laon 133, Douai 434, 
Rouen 657 : | 
_ At the Library of Laon ** is a MS (133) which is entitled 
by the rubricator: Conflictus viciorum et virtutum Parisius 
_elucidatus secundum Magistrum Stephanum de Languetone, 


2°, M.D. 4°, Paris, 1849, p. 110. 
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Cantuariensem archiepiscopum, de viciis capitalibus et surculis 
eorum, de virtutibus et surculis eorum; and which begins: 
Superbia, inobedientia, presumptio, contentiones, hereses, arro- 
gantia. Superbia vincitur humilitate. . . . This text contains 
a short tractate (ff. 109°-117°) on the virtues and vices, devel- 
oped in narrative, not in Scholastic form, that is, the matter is 
not organized into questions. Langton seems to have been quite 
fond of this subject: there exists a similar treatise in the 
ff. 789-80? of the MS Q. VI-50 of Bamberg, and still another, 
if we can believe a modern title, in the MS 1385 of Troyes. 
This work begins: Abicere Abicere se ipsum im comparatione 
Dei per amorem. | 

Since Professor Powicke has mentioned the Laon MS 133 
as a possible example of the Questiones, it might be useful to 
give the divisions of the work along with their incipits. By 
comparing these divisions and incipits with the divisions and 
incipits of the Paris MS 16385 which will be given later, it 
will be manifest that there is no connection between the Laon 
tractate and the Questiones of Langton. | 


f.110°. De VII. viciis capitalibus. Vidi?" de mare bestiam 
ascendentem. 

f.110°. Qua virtute quodlibet vicium curatur. Superbia per 
humilitatem, invidia. 

£..1104. Quomodo texuntur vincula peceati. Hec vincula primo 
sunt stupea in voluntate. | | 

f. 110%, De surculis viciorum. Fx his capitalibus ortuntur x- 
convivia. | 

f.111%. De superbia. Legitur in Iob quod Chaldei fecerunt. 

f.112°. De humilitate. Gregorius dicit: Gloriosa res hu- 

militas. 
f. 1124. De invidia. Scriptum est quod invidia diabolica. 
De patientia. Beats quoniam. 


27 The incipits are printed in italics. 
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f. 113". De accidia sive tristitia. Super tribus sceleribus Moab. 
f. 113%. De sollicitudine. Apostolus ad Thessalonicenses: Tan- 
quam si nutrix. | | 
f.114>. De timore. Dominus in Evangelio: Nolite timere. 
f. 115". De castrimargia. Sequitur de castrimargia et dicitur. 
f. 116%. De abstinentia. Hieronymus ait: Ieiunia moderata — 
debent esse. | 
f. 116°. De luxuria. Sequitur de luxuria per quam nos. 


Without having the texts before us, the character of the work — 
is evident; it is not an element in the problem of the Questzones. 


Vit 


The same thing can be affirmed of the Swmma contained in 
the Douai MS 434. This is more properly what the older 
bibliographers ** termed a Summa de Diversis. The work, 
which begins: Cum penitens accesserit ad sacerdotem, is de- 
scribed by the rubricator as: Compilatio secundum Magistrum — 
Stephanum de Languetone. Here we have gathered together a 
series of auctoritates from the Scripture and the Fathers, touch- 
ing a variety of subjects on the virtues and vices. I do not know 
how far Professor Powicke suspected the identity of Douai 434 
and Rouen 657, which begins ex abrupto: Capitulo 46: 
Exodus: Residuum grandinis commedit locusta. It is a frag- 
ment, if a considerable one, of the Summa de viciis et virtu- 
tibus of Langton, of which Douai is an almost complete copy. 
It is the forty-sixth chapter of a work which the rubricator 
divided into 102 chapters. The copyist of Douai divided his 
text into 257. However, from the words: Hxodus: Residuwm 
grandinis, etc. the two works proceed textually to the same 
explicit. The rubricator of Rouen 657 has grouped his auctori- 


28 Fabricius, Bibliotheca latina mediae et infimae aetatis (Patavii, 1754), 
t. II, p. 41; Cave, Historia litteraria Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum (Ox- 


ford, 1742), t. Il, p. 281. 
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tates under fewer headings than the copyist of Douai 434. This 
Douai MS lacks the Prologue: Circwmdederunt me dolores 
mortis . . . Laqueus mortis est originale peccatum. This Pro- 
logue heads the treatise in the MS A F. XIII. 36 of the Palazzo 
di Brera, at Milan. Father Ephrem Longpré of Quaracchi 
called the writer’s attention to a mention of this MS among 
the notes of Padre da Fanna.~ Starting from this indication it 
was possible to identify at the Bibl. nat., Paris, two additional 
- MSS of this work in its complete form: MSS lat. 10727 and 
3236 B, and a fragment: MS lat. 18189. While these Paris 
MSS are anonymous, the Milan MS is attributed to Langton 
by a contemporary hand: Incipit summa de vicis et virtutibus 
que dicitur generaliter Magistri Stephani de Langetona. 
_ By listing the incipits of the chapters of this complete work, 
and then comparing with Hauréau’s Collection, further copies 
_ of this curious compilation were discovered, and even a treatise 
of Langton which was supposed to be lost, the Adam ubi es, 
which proved to be the same work. The success which has met 
_ the application of this system shows the need of a definitive 
collection of incipits, and the necessity of making such a col- 
lection as detailed as possible, for in the MSS works appear 
with one prologue, with two —- and with no prologue 
at all. 
‘The incipits of this text are as follows; they are o tlle from 
the first chapters in the MS lat. 3236 B of the Bibl. nat. 


(1) 96%. Circumdederunt me dolores mortis. 
(2) £. 964. Johannes Crisostomus: Ingenuitatem. 

_ (3) f. 964. Incipiunt sententie Ysydori Hispaniarum archi- 
episcopi ex eius libro collecte incipientis a 
summo bono: Summum bonum. ~ 

(4) £. 96%. Scriptura sacra pro lectoris in- 

 telligentia variatur. 
( 5) £.964, Fidei symbolum et dominica oratio per totam 


Legem. 
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(6) f. 97%. Elatio excelsos deicit arrogantia sublimes habuerat, 
- humilitas autem casum nescit, humilitas ruinam 
nunquam incurrit, nunquam lapsum passa est 
humilitas. Qui sibi vilis est, ante Deum mag- 
nus est. Qui sibi displicet Deo placet. Cum 
penitens accesserit ad sacerdotem. | 
(7) £.97°. Ad claustrales loquens Scriptura ait: Ecce quam 
| bonum. | | 
(8) f. 975. Ad sacerdotes ait Dominus: Vos estis sal terre. 
(9) f. 97°. Paulus ait: Unusquisque suam uxorem habeat. 
(10) f. 97°. De viduis dicit Apostolus: Non nuptiis. 
(11) f. 97°. Ad virgines dicitur: Despondi vos. 
(12) f. 98%. Ad Ephesios: Nolite inebriari vino. 
(18) f. 98%. Ieremias propter iusticiam quam predicabat. 
(14) £. 98°. In Parabolis: Qui calumpniat egentem. _ 
(15) f. 98°. In Parabolis: Qui abicit disciplinam. 
(16) f. 98%. Adam ubi es? Pietas Christi monentis. 


In this list (1) and (2) are sententie on original sin; 
(3) three lines of the opening chapter of Isidore’s Sententie ; 
(4) (5) sententie; (6) a sermo ad accedentem ad confessionem 
with an incipit different from Douai 434 and Amiens 272; 
(7) is a sermon of Innocent III, printed in P. L. 217, ¢. 671; 
(8) bears likewise a great resemblance to another sermon of 
the same pope: P. L. 217, c. 666; (9) is a sermo ad coniugatos, 
the author of which could not be identified. Thereupon begin 


the series of auctoritates, of which the rest of the work consists ; 2 


none of them is interesting until one comes to the text: Adam 
ubt es? which has a familiar ring to anyone acquainted with 
Langton’s writings. More than once the Cardinal had preached 
on this text; then again Bale declares that a work of 


2° Ste. Genevieve MS. 1442, id. f. 39b, f. 1152; Troyes, MS. 1100, f. 262, 
0 John Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum, ed. R. L. Poole (Oxford, | 
1902), p. 417. | 
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Langton so entitled existed in his time in the Library of the 
- University of Cambridge. Though Bale’s copy does not seem 
to exist in England, it has been possible to find two copies of this 
supposedly lost work: one in the Bibl. nat. MS lat. 2995 f. 24, 
and another in the MS 93 of Charleville. Both are anonymous, 
but they contain the work, Adam ubi es, better known as the 
Summa de vicis et virtutibus, which is ascribed to Langton 
and no one else by the MSS. 


VIII 


In conclusion, the results of this paper are as follows: 

(1) The Summa of Bamberg Q. VI. 50, the Questiones of 
Erlangen MS 353, and the treatise of the Laon MS 137, are 
certainly authentic works of Langton; but they do not play any 
part in the problem at hand. (2) A second copy of the Bamberg 
Summa is found at Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Mise. Laud. 
80. (8) There is slight probability of the existence of the 114 
-questiones indexed in the Cambridge MS St. John’s College 57. 
(4) The small Summa which exists in the same MS is not 
unique; two additional copies are found, one in Paris MS lat. 
14556, ff. 200-210, and the other in Chartres MS 340, ff. 93- 
103, though they both lack a few sections at the end. (5) The 
Summa de diversis known to the older bibliographers, is to be 
distinguished from the Questiones. It exists in 10 MSS: 
Milan, Brera A F. XIII-36; Douai, 434; Rouen, 657; Paris 
Bibl. nat. MSS lat. 2295, 3236B, 10727, 14526, 18189; 
Charleville, 93; Amiens, 272. (6) The Adam ubi es? likewise, 
_ noted by the older bibliographers, is identical with his Summa 
de diversis. 

In a subsequent paper written in collaboration with Dr. 
Landgraf of Bamberg, the contents of the Paris MS 16385 and 
the Chartres MS 340 will be given with a tabulation of the 
relations with the Cambridge MS St. John’s College 57, and 
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Paris MS 14556. This will show at a glance the complexity — 
of the problem and perhaps suggest to some one the solution of 
the difficulty. 

An effort will be made to identify the fromemt citations of 
Langton found in Geoffry of Poitiers, his disciple, with the 
hope that these citations will point to the family of MSS repre- 
sented by Paris 16385, Avranches 230, Arras 394, and Vat. 

lat. 4297 as the final redaction of the Questiones. 
_ Thirdly, Langton’s Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul 
will be studied in an effort to determine how far the sucsiinnes 
depend on the Commentary. 

The subject will then be given over to Professor Powicke’s 
pupil, Miss Alys Gregory of the University of Manchester, who 
by a careful collation of the various texts hopes to distinguish 
the development of doctrine, and _— differentiate the | 


editions of the Questiones. 
Grorce Lacomsc. 


Paris, France. 
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REFLECTIONS ON PERCEPTION 


VERY man is born into the world a spontaneous realist. 

He begins with experience which is real and valid in its 

way. This is the world of things and persons about him, and 
the general order of life. In serious thought there can never be 
any question as to the validity and truth of this experience. It 
is the very stuff of life; it is the means by which we meet in 
mutual understanding. We need no philosophizing to intro- 
duce us into this realm; to open our eyes is sufficient introduc- 
tion. Where then does critical-philosophy come in? In this 
way, when we come to study this experience in moments of 
reflection, we find ourselves compelled to go behind experience 
itself for its interpretation. It is not self explanatory. We 
find that the sense-data with which we all begin, and which 
seem to be ultimate, are not really so. We discover, however, 
not that they are illusions, but that they stand in need of inter- 
pretation. Thus in perspective, parallels look like converging 
lines. The circle when looked at out of the perpendicular seems 
elliptical. Indeed, visual impressions in general force on us 
the distinction between things as they appear and things as they 
are. Thought is continually interpreting experience in order to 
- reduce it to its proper significance. But in none of these cases 
do we deny the experience or reject it as false. We distinguish 
between the varying appearances due to the laws of perspective 
and the thing as it exists for our non-visual mathematical con- 
ceptions. Similarly we allow for all the other misleading 
appearances in vision in general. We test them by our fixed 
mathematical conceptions which give the real nature and rela- 
tions of the thing. There is nothing in such facts to suggest 
that our doctrine of the circle or square is only an appearance 
or point of view. We know that our knowledge of these things 
_is valid in so far as it goes. | : 
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However, the data given in perception are phenomenal in this 
sense, that they exist only in and for mind. Considered apart 
from some mind they would have no assignable meaning; but. 
this experience, even though phenomenal in this sense, must © 
not be looked upon as illusory or as masking and distorting a 
real order which the mind is striving to perceive. The world — 
as it appears in perception is a veritably real order, but not an 
ontological reality. Instead of being viewed as hiding the real, 
it ought rather to be looked upon as a revelation, as the only 
means we have of getting an insight into reality, and as mani- 
festing a hidden causality. There are then two kinds of reality, 
one which we may call phenomenal, the other ontological or 
causal reality. They are both real, but they are not real in the 
same sense. Phenomena are not causal or substantial, but they | 
are real in the sense that they are objects brought into cognitive 
relation with the percipient and are not mere logical entities or 
projections outside the mind of what goes on in the mind. 

It is important for the understanding of modern thought 
since the time of Descartes, and especially for the understanding 
of Neo-Scholastic thought, to keep these two senses of reality 
distinct and that both be distinguished from error and illusion. 
We have been predisposed by an imposing development in the 
history of philosophy to contrast the presentations of sense with 
the results of reasoning in terms of appearance and reality. 
We have been led to believe that if the senses do not deceive us 
altogether, they at least present us with a very distorted and 
unreal view of things. It seems obvious that if the apparent or | 
phenomenal were of such nature it could lead to no insight into 
reality nor could it be a revelation of it. It is certain that illu- 
sion can never furnish the starting point for valid conclusions 
respecting reality. If knowledge is to have any cognitive value, _ 
surely the object must have the power of reproducing itself in 
perception to some extent. It cannot be wholly illusory or false. 
We automatically identify what is given in perception and the 
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object. “ Intellectus in actu et intellectwm in actu sunt idem.” 
To know an object consists precisely in affirming the identity of 
mental content and object. | 

Critical realism, while insisting that the mental image and ~ 
the object must have something in common, denies that it is 
necessary to postulate an objective form distinct from matter in 
the Aristotelian sense. “All that the postulate of knowledge 
seems to me unequivocally to demand,” writes Professor 
Sellars,* “is that the object have a structure and relations and 
_ powers which can be revealed in the content of the idea.” It is 
generally agreed among both scientists and philosophers that a 
large part of the sense world has only a psychic or phenomenal 
existence. When we inquire into the causality and ontological 
ground of that world, we are taken beyond it into a strange 
dynamic world into which reason alone can penetrate, and we 
are assured that this is the truly real—the ultimate. But, is it 
not almost impossible to conceive how an unpicturable world of 
forces and relations can have anything in common with the 
world which appears in perception ? 7 

In general, all knowing implies the existence of the object as 
‘something independent of the knowing but as revealed through 
that act. All objects of perception, then, take on the character 
of objectivity; that is, of independence of the knowing and in 
our case of the knower. We feel instinctively that we are not 
dealing with our subjective states or with mere appearances, but 
with things. Indeed, this objectivity is inherent in the very 
nature of judgment itself. We always find that judgment 
relates itself to some assumed order of facts and relations. It 
does not presume to make them, but simply finds and reports 
them. This objectivity in the form of knowledge makes neces- 
sary no small amount of reflection in order to bring the distinc- 
tion between reality and phenomena into harmony with the 


1 Essays in Critical Realism, p. 198. 
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facts of experience. The distinction between the knowledge of 
appearances and the knowledge of reality is not easy even for 
reflective thought. Certainly, unless we can justify this decid- 
edly objective character with which phenomena are endowed, 
the result will be a failure of knowledge. If objects are such 
that I cannot grasp them and must content myself with a set 
of mere appearances, it follows that my neighbors are. also only 
a set of phenomena of my own, and I must always remain in 
doubt as'to whether they exist at all in the form in which I am > 
compelled to think them. I cannot tell whether the world of 
persons as well as the world of things is not a creation of my 
own mind, which does not even shadow a world of reality beyond 
it. In that case both knowledge and life would be in a deplor- 
able condition. | | 

In order that the object may not be a mere affection of the 
individual, the system of phenomena, if we may call it such, 
must take on an essentially objective character which is no mere 
product of the individual. It must be given to all so that from 
a purely human point of view it becomes a world of things and 
persons where the plain man is at home. This world we may 
call subjective, yet it must be at the same time objective; it 
may be subjective in the sense of existing only through and for 
intelligence, but it must be objective in the sense of being given 
to all, at least to all human beings. Phenomena thus begin to 
be something like an objective system independent of any indi- 
vidual, however dependent it may be upon intelligence. To 
secure this result, we must define phenomena not as appearance ~ 
or illusion of any kind, but as something existing only for and 
through intelligence. We must then go behind these phenomena 
to the intelligence through and for which they exist. In the 
case of human beings the phenomena of the outer sense are the 
world of external perception. Being phenomenal, they exist 
only through and for intelligence. It is through our own intelli- 
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gence that we apprehend them, but they do not depend upon our 
intelligence for existence. Since they must depend upon some 
intelligence for existence, nothing remains but to affirm a back- 
lying intelligence as their cause and ratio suffictens. 

The Scholastic theory of perception involves the doctrine of 
matter and form, with this theistic addition to it—that all 
things lie within the sphere of thought—the thought of God. 
All things are the product and expression of creative thought. © 
This being so, there is good reason to infer that they are com- 
mensurate with intelligence. According to the doctrine of mat- 
ter and form, all the activity of an object is due to form which 
is essentially purpose and thought; «dos. It is the only active 
‘principle in the real world. When a thing is known it is known 
as a form; and anything further known about it is known as 
dependent on this form. Form is the unit of being and of 
knowledge. When an object is perceived its form is in the per- 
cipient as well as in the object. Perception tells us that a piece 
of gold is yellow, heavy, ete. The underlying substratum in 
which the qualities inhere cannot be perceived. This means that 
matter is unknowable. But the form is knowable and the quali-~ 
ties belong to the form. Perception, therefore, takes place when 
the object stamps its form upon the soul. The form is essen- 
tially idea or thought; a product of mind. What can thought 
understand if not thought? If, then, things originate in thought 
and express thought, it is easy to conceive that they might reap- 
pear in thought. The objects of experience, being products of 
7 thought, are commensurate with thought, and it 1s quite con- 
ceivable that our minds should be able to know them as they are 
Peter J. Barr. 


Assumption College, 
University of Western Ontario. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF TODAY. 


CHOLASTICISM and modern intellectual life have long 
been looked upon as mutually exclusive. In our day the 
historical investigations of H. Denifle, Cardinal Ehrle, Cl. 
Baeumker, P. Mandonnet, M. DeWulf, and others? have given 
a clear picture of the philosophical and theological thought of 
the Middle Ages and of its place in the general culture of that 
time. But opinions are divided over the present-day value of 
Scholasticism, and especially of Thomistic philosophy, however 
the latter may be recognized and acknowledged as a great 
historical achievement. | 
Neo-Scholastic philosophy, now in a period of re-birth, is 
trying to give expression to the basic ideas of the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic philosophy in close sympathy with the intellectual 
currents and movements of today. But modern philosophy, 
which has taken its point of departure from Kant, sees a deep 
abyss between the philosophical aims and views of the present 
and a revival of the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, so meta- 
physical in structure and so closely linked up as it is with 
theology. Rudolf Eucken, through his interest in Aristotle, has 
from the beginning been most friendly toward Scholasticism. 
In his Lebensanschauungen grosser Denker he tried to give an 
objective and true picture of the leading minds of mediaeval 
philosophy. He concerned himself with the question of the 
relations between Thomistic philosophy and modern intellectual 
life in his two works, Thomas von Aquin und die Kultur der — 
Neuzett and Thomas von Aquin und Kant, ein Kampf zweter 


1Translated from the German by — Michel, “St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn. 

2The author’s modesty has prevented adding his own name to this 
list, in which it merits a foremost position. (Tr.) 
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Welten. Eucken has high words of praise for Thomistic phi- 


losophy as an historical achievement. He appreciates the 
astounding labors of Thomas in his combining of Aristotle and 


Christianity. He has sympathy, too, with the systematic 


structure and architectonic skill of the Thomistic edifice.* “ In 


constructive genius, in the discovery of relations, in the syn- 


thesis of extensive manifolds few thinkers surpass him.” 


Eucken likewise has expressed his —— of the one 


religious tenor of the Thomistic world-view: * 


An air of sacredness pervades the whole. As in a mighty cathedral 


-. we ascend from the vestibule of the world to the sanctuary on high 


looking ever upward to a Holy of Holies. The lower already has a 
longing for the higher, even if still dormant, and strengthens it by 
mysterious signs and. intimations. The whole scale of purposes points 


* finally to the one goal of divine glory. Knowledge thus appears as a 


service of the temple. 


From the historical standpoint Eucken recognizes the work 


_ of Thomas as important and fruitful in its own day, and, at 


the same time, as effective in the co-ordinating of life and the 
disciplining of minds during later centuries. ‘“ Let the achieve- 


ment of Thomas, like that of Aristotle, in its historical signi- — 


ticance, ever be held in honor.” Yet Eucken would not accept 
the factual validity of Thomistic philosophy for intellectual 
life itself, or, at best, he accepts it only in a limited and rather 
formal and peripheral sense. His chief reason for this view- 
point is the Aristotelian coefficient in the philosophy of 
Thomas, Aristotle being so deeply imbued with the Greek spirit 


that it seems impossible to unite him intimately with Christian 


thought. Nor does he approve of the mediaeval manner of 
Christianizing Aristotle’s philosophy. Moreover, since the days 
of Thomas, the intellectual life of mankind has so changed that 


’R. Kucken, Die Philosophie des Thomas von Aquin und die Kultur 
der Neuzeit (2te Aufl. Bad Sachsa, 1910). 3 
* Op. cit. p. 15. 
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one must deny to Thomism the power to assimilate the content 
of modern culture. Here Eucken is thinking of the Thomas 
of the thirteenth century as the latter is revealed to us in his 
writings. He has no intention of denying the present signifi- 
cance of the personality of Thomas himself: “ In his universal 
manner, which is everywhere intent upon seeking to understand 
and to assimilate, Thomas would hardly reject and condemn a 
powerful movement like that of modern culture in its entirety.” 
This statement of Eucken acknowledges that there exist ele- 
ments in Scholastic and Thomistic philosophy which may prove 
both valuable and fruitful for modern life. 

The statement is not infrequently made that Scholasticism is 
not in harmony with the German spirit, and that even in the 
Middle Ages Scholasticism penetrated into German countries 
only relatively late and not without opposition. From this, the 
conclusion is drawn that Scholastic thought must be all the more 
foreign in its essence to the German mentality of our own day. 
Nor does the view lack plausibility, if one considers the great 
influence that the New Scholasticism has exerted outside 
Catholic circles in Latin countries, and to an extent even in 
England and America, and then compares this with the position 
of the New Scholasticism in German thought. One of the fore- 
most church historians of Germany, Hans von Schubert, writes :° 


It is certainly a most noteworthy fact, one of which we are hardly 
as yet fully conscious, that it took a long time for the great art of 
Scholasticism to gain a foothold in Germany, that the most serious 
and important minds opposed or mistrusted it, that it gained the upper 
hand only in the middle of the thirteenth century through the influence ~ 
of Albert the Great of Cologne, who ranked high as a learned man 
rather than as an independent thinker. He was called Doctor uni- 
_ versalis, hence he was regarded rather as a collector, an encyclopedist, 
a teacher like Hrabanus Maurus than a productive, systematic mind— ~ 
and after him no leading German Scholastic can be named. The con- 


° Die Geschichte des deutschen Glaubens (Leipzig, 1925), p. 92. 
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clusion is evident: Scholasticism is not a German theology. If we 
ask why not, it is hardly sufficient to seek a reason in general intel- 
lectual backwardness; we can only conclude that it did not harmonize 
with the German spirit. | 


I cannot enter here into the reasons adduced by Hans von 
Schubert to prove his contention. I should merely like to re- 
mark that my many years of investigation of the German 
element in Scholasticism proves this statement of the eminent 
- author of the history of the Christian Church in the early 

Middle Ages to be contrary to fact. 

The opposition to Scholasticism found in Germany also 
existed in the ultra-conservative circles of other countries, and 
sometimes with greater intensity than in Germany itself. The 
relatively late spread of Scholasticism in Germany is due to the 
fact that there were no universities in that country before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Germany produced one of 
the very greatest of the early Scholastics, Hugh of St. Victor. 
As one of the principal founders of the Scholastic Augustini- 
anism that was continued in the later Franciscan School, Hugh 
must be reckoned among the greatest thinkers of the Middle 
_ Ages. Germany also produced the man who for the first time 
brought the general writings of Aristotle before the minds of 
the West, who with Thomas is the creator of Christian Aristo- 
telianism — the most universal thinker of the entire Middle 
Ages, who in the Middle Ages was generally ranked above 
Thomas, namely, Albert the Great. Before Thomas, Albert 
had worked out a system of ethics, still unpublished. His 
achievements in natural science are being increasingly recog- 
nized by specialists. He influenced mysticism powerfully. 
From his school a Scholastic Neo-Platonism sprang up as the 
fruitful soil for German mysticism. The most important pro- 
duct of this school is the monumental Swmma of his pupil, 
Ulric of Strassburg. Moreover, in-later Scholasticism impor- 
tant figures are as frequent at the German universities as at 
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Paris and Oxford. There is, therefore, no justification for 
speaking of an inner opposition between the German mind and 
Scholasticism in the Middle Ages. 
After these preliminary remarks I shall endeavor to depict 
the relation between Scholastic philosophy and modern thought 
along its basic lines. For this purpose I shall confine myself | 
to two questions: Was the Scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages something living, a really vital mental possession? Only 
what is living can create life, can continue to live and exert 
influence in later times. The other question I shall consider is: 
Do there exist certain manifestations of modern intellectual 
life that point back to a continued life and influence of the 
philosophical thought of the Middle Ages? : 
_ The picture that was usually drawn of mediaeval phi- 
losophy a few decades ago and that is still prevalent today in 
descriptions uninfluenced by modern progress in historical re- 
search, shows no traces of intellectual life and energy in Scho- 
_ lastic philosophy. The latter was looked upon as a lifeless and 
inert copy of earlier philosophical elements, specifically of 
Aristotelian views. The monotony, the dry sameness of Scho- 
lastic deduction and dialectical hair-splitting were considered 
tiresome. There was a complete denial of anything like an — 
independent, vital mediaeval philosophy, since the latter was — 
said to have been entirely under theological and ecclesiastical © 
tutelage. There were no living, intellectual personalities in the - 
Middle Ages, while the essential relation between mediaeval 
culture and views of life on the one hand, and Scholastic phi- 
losophy on the other, was not even suspected. Here I can only 
give a few indications of the vitality, of the energy and fulness 
of life extant in the Scholastic philosophy of that time, from 
which, of course, it is impossible to separate mysticism entirely. 
Good expositions of this subj ect are found in the excellent 
presentation of the Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages by 
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Cl. Basumker, and in deWulf’s H de la Phi- 
- losophie médiévale, both of which depict Scholasticism in its 
intimate relations with the general culture of the Middle Ages. 
_ The vitality of any branch of learning and of any special age 
13 seen in its power of assimilation, in its independent absorp- 
' tion and further organic development of earlier elements of 
thought. ‘A purely mechanical taking-over and juxtaposition of 
foreign elements of knowledge, mere selection, classification, and 
registration of excerpted elements are not a sign of intellectual 
vitality. Mediaeval Scholasticism, both in form and content, 
is built upon the past, on older philosophy and patristic the- 
ology. For that reason it was customary to view it as a mere 
repetition and schematic compilation of earlier elements, con- 
structed indeed with the real skill of a logical architectonic, but 
- without vital élan, without new elements of thought. It is true 
enough that in the earlier period of Scholasticism, in the time 
of the glosses, the anthologies and collections of quotations, there 
was a receptive, traditionalistic current, which accepted and 
transmitted traditional elements without taking any critical 
position on these materials. In the twelfth century a Hugo 
 Metellus boasts in a letter that he offers nothing of his own, but 
had decked himself out with the feathers of others like a jack- 
daw. In the earlier and the classical periods of Scholasticism, 
on the other hand, the manner in which previous materials were 
taken up on a large scale and worked over indicates a high 
degree of vital assimilation. In this regard there are three 
main groups of sources that must be taken into consideration: 
Augustine and Patristic thought, Aristotle and the Arabian- 
Jewish philosophy and natural science, Platonic and specifically 
Neo-platonic writings. Troeltsch’s assertion, that Augustine, 
_ according to his whole manner and mentality, ethics and cul- 
tural outlook, belongs exclusively to Christian antiquity and 
not to the Middle Ages, has been denied emphatically, especially 
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by Catholic theologians and students of Augustine, of whom I 
shall but mention J. Mausbach. In fact, Augustine influenced 
and pervaded the intellectual life of the Middle Ages in a most 
thoroughgoing manner. He was the normative authority 
throughout the whole of early Scholasticism. And, at the time 
when Aristotelianism asserted itself as a rival intellectual fac- 
tor, Augustine still dominated the philosophical thought of the — 
Franciscan School, just as he wielded the greatest influence on 
the theology of the foremost Aristotelian of the Middle Ages, 
Thomas of Aquin. E. Bernheim has investigated the influence 
of Augustine on the political and historical views of the Middle 
Ages. Augustine was a fresh, copious well from which the 
religious temper of the Middle Ages drew its mysticism, its 
longing and friendship for God. As John of Salisbury says, 
Augustine was for the Middle Ages “ doctor ille ecclesiae, cuius 
nemo satis memor esse potest.” ° 

The relation of mediaeval philosophy and ‘acu to Augus- | 
tine was quite different from the return to Augustine that we 
are experiencing in our own day. Today Augustine’s influence 
is that of the philosophy of a personality, the expression of a 
great thinker wrestling with truth and salvation and combining 
the deepest speculative thought with intense warmth of feel- 
ing. The fact that Augustine’s own point of departure in 
philosophy was the data of consciousness brings it closer to our 
modern philosophical thinking. For the Middle Ages, on the 
other hand, Augustine was rather a Summa, a synthesis of 
philosophical and theological thought. Nor do the Middle Ages 
show any special understanding of the method, the psychological 
charm, of the Confessions, which for them was simply a book 
like any of the other writings of Augustine. At that, however, 
there were mediaeval thinkers who entered feelingly into the 
thought of Augustine, and in whom the latter’s views were the 


* Policraticus, 1. 7, c. 9. Ed. Webb, II, 128. 
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germinal cells of further progressive thought and new knowl- 
edge. I shall mention in this regard only Anselm of Canterbury, 
Hugh of St. Victor, Bonaventura, and Thomas of Aquin: 
Anselm in his absorption with the inner life of the soul, with the 
soul itself as the image of God, Hugh of St. Victor in his living 
combination of Scholasticism and mysticism, Bonaventura in 
his theory of illumination, his doctrine of the influx of divine 
light in man’s knowledge of truth and certainty, Thomas of 
Aquin in the perspective of his exposition and verification of 
the mysteries of Christianity and in his synthesis of Augus- 
tinian and Aristotelian ideas. | 

While Augustine was an unquestionable authority for all 
the schools of the Middle Ages, Aristotle was the object of 
both excessive enthusiasm and uncompromising rejection. For 
some he was simply the philosopher. Mediaeval thinkers ac- 
cepted with approval the statement of Averroés’ that, in the 
natural realm, Aristotle represents the norm and ideal that 
_ nature herself devised in order to express the highest type 
of human perfection. However, on this the Thomist, Hervaeus 
Natalis, remarked * that Aristotle could not be this norm, this 
highest type of philosophical thought, since such a type could 
not be deficient in any point regarding which another would 
have better knowledge; whereas Aristotle drew various conclu- 
sions that are not valid. John de Polliaco in his Quodlibeta 
extols the supremacy of Aristotle, and refers to Thomas in 
confirmation of his view. But among the Franciscans, even 
such as made good use of Aristotelian texts and viewpoints, 
like Peter John Olivi, Peter de Trabibus, Walter of Bruges, 
we meet with most unfavorable opinions regarding Aristotle. 
Thus, the Franciscan, James de Esculo, in a Quaestio: Utrum 


7 Cf. Ueberweg-Heinze—Ed. Geyer, Geschichte der patristischen und 
scholastischen- Philosophie (Berlin, 1927), p. 316. 
° De cognitione primi principui (Cod. Vat. lat. 862, fol. 22v). 
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Aristoteles ‘it salvatus, proved with great thoroughness that 
Aristotle is in hell.® | 7 

The different ways and the forms in which Aristotle’s 
writings, both Greco-Latin and Arabian-Jewish translations 
and revisions of these, were taken over by the Scholastics, com- — 
mented on, and further developed, indicate a high degree of 
serious scientific labor. Scholastic Aristotelianism was by no 
means, as was formerly claimed, a purely receptive, blindly 
assenting acceptance and imitation of the Master. There is in 
it much original labor and intellectual vitality, a great amount — 
of newly developed and progressive knowledge. This vigorous 
trait of mediaeval Aristotelianism is indicated by the fact that 
Aristotle’s views find different reflections in the various schools. 
In the Augustinian School of the Franciscans, Aristotle’s is 
rather a decorative, ornamental, supplementary role. In Albert 
and Thomas, the philosophy of Aristotle is transformed and 
adapted according to the doctrines of Christianity, thus form- 
ing a Christian Aristotelianism. The Faculty of Arts at Paris, 
as is seen from Siger of Brabant’s commentaries on Aristotle, 
was under the influence of Averroés. It did not undertake to 
harmonize its Aristotelianism with the Christian world-view, 
but developed its philosophy quite apart from Christian revela- 
tion and theology. Taken all in all, mediaeval Aristotelianism 
shows a high degree of intellectual vitality, one that has not 
- yet been explored in detail, especially in the manner in which 
Aristotelian metaphysical, psychological, ethical, and political 
views were developed in conjunction with Christian convictions 
and became operative as a — constituent of the mediaeval 
world-view. 

The third current of thought pervading the entire. Middle 
Ages is platonism, of which Baeumker has given us such a 
colorful picture in his academic address on “Christian Pla- 

tonism in the Middle Ages.” | 


°Ood. Vat. lat. 1012, fol. 127r. 
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_ There is a good deal of atmosphere in mediaeval platonism, 
which wedded itself with humanism in the School of Chartres 
of the twelfth century and walked hand in an ith the 
natural sciences. ‘The platonic influence 3 rddle Ages 
was exercised almost solely by Chalcidius’ translation of the 
Timaeus. Hence, mediaeval platonism means particularly neo- 
platonism, which wielded an influence on the thought of the 
time in a great variety of expressions and transformations de- 
rived from Augustine, the Pseudo-Areopagite, the Liber de 
Causis, the Stoitcheidsis theologike of Proclus, the smaller 
writings of Macrobius, and, above all, of the Arabians. This 
platonism was in form quite different from the platonism of 
the renaissance, which was drawn from much richer sources. 
Baeumker has the special merit of having pointed out precisely 
the German development of this neo-platonic Scholasticism, 
which became the fruitful soil of German mysticism. Ulric 
of Strassburg, Dietrich of Freiberg, Master Eckhart, Berthold 
of Mosburg, German thinkers from whom connecting lines, not 
yet fully recognized, lead to Nicholas of Cusa, are the exponents 
of this neo-platonic trend, in which Scholasticism and mysti- 

cism come together. After the great theological Summa of 
Ulric of Strassburg will have appeared in print, it will be seen 
_ how these favorite disciples of Albert the Great created a vast 
original, theological-philosophical synthesis permeated through 
and through by neo-platonic views, especially by those of the 
Pseudo-Areopagite. I was able to show the individuality of — 
- Ulrie’s mind from his investigation of the nature of the 
beautiful. 

The vitality, energy, and devdinnment of a scientific epoch 
is seen in its harmonious combination of multiplicity and unity, 
just as a living organism acts through a multiplicity of organs 
and functions toward a unified end under the influence of a 
single principle. Formerly it was customary to accuse Scho- 
-lasticism of monotonous uniformity; a slight display of in- 
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tellectual life was acknowledged to exist only in regard to the 
problem of universals, in which field there was some clashing 
of views. Modern historical research has given us quite a dif- 
ferent picture of Scholasticism. It has discovered the existence 
of a series of philosophical schools and currents in early Scho- 
lasticism, in the twelfth century, and these schools opposed one 
another quite apart from the question of universals. Cardinal 
Ehrle was the first to point to the opposition between Augus- 
tinianism and Aristotelianism in the classical period of Scho- 
lasticism; to these currents must be added both the vigorous 
neo-platonic trend and the philosophy of the Paris Faculty of 
Arts, whose nature and influence have been investigated par- 
ticularly by Baeumker and Mandonnet. | 

Still more varied is the picture of Scholasticism in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, of which periods we know less 
than of any other period, and whose study has been promisingly 
inaugurated first by Ehrle and then by Birkenmajer, by 
Michalski, and by others. P. Duhem caused a justifiable stir 
in the learned world when he showed that the great intellectual 
work of Copernicus and Galileo was anticipated by the Paris 
School of William of Occam, by John Buridan, Albert of 
Saxony, and Nicolas of Oresme, in whom modern dynamics — 
and celestial physics may be said to have originated. The 
great variety of problems attacked and the vitality of Scho- 
lastic thought itself is evidenced, too, by the vast number of — 
 questiones with which men occupied themselves. P. Glorieux 
has given us a valuable compilation of the problems treated 
in the quodlibet (Quaestiones quodlibetales) literature of the 
Schoolmen, both published and unpublished. The passion of 
the Scholastics for solving problems is truly astounding. It 
incessantly drove these thinkers to a detailed investigation 
of the most varied problems of epistemology, psychology, meta- 
physics, theology, and practical life. The Quodlibeta, which 
are the literary precipitate of the disputes held at Paris, 
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Oxford and elsewhere, also have an historical and cultural 
value heretofore quite ignored. Even if some of the questions 
seem odd to us, they represent few of the dialectical subtleties 
with which Scholasticism is ordinarily reproached. These sub- 
_ tleties partake rather of the nature of sophisms, whose purpose 
- was not an actual solution of a problem, but rather an exercise 
in dialectics by means of drastic and grotesque examples. The 
Quodlibeta give large space to metaphysical, psychological, and 
epistemological problems, in which the contrast between dif- 
ferent schools often manifests itself oF Baeumker is 
right when he says: *° 


Despite its predominant similarities, the philosophical life of the 
Middle Ages shows great variety and energy. If the latter were 
absent entirely, there could be no talk at all of a scientific hfe; there 
would be nothing but a dialectical progress in the transmission of 
fixed and fossilized propositions. 


While, as Baeumker puts it, “‘ only those not fully versed in 
the history of mediaeval intellectual life saw in it, especially 
in its philosophy, nothing but an undifferentiated uniformity, 
uniform light for some, uniform darkness for. others”, there 
is a tendency among some Neo-Scholastic historians of the 
Middle Ages in our own day to deny all unity to Scholastic 
thought, and particularly to that of the thirteenth century. 
Exception is taken especially to the position of M. deWulf, 
whose excellent Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, while 
recognizing differences of views, speaks up for a synthése 
scolastique.** It is precisely what Baeumker characterizes as 
‘the common possession of Scholasticism (dze Pragung ge- 
‘meingut), in which view I concurred when I stated that “ in 


10 Die Stellung des Alfred von Sareschel (Alfredus Anglicus) und seiner 
Schrift de motu cordis in der Wissenschaft des beginnenden XIII Jahr- 
hunderts (Muenchen, 1912), p. 6. 

11M. deWulf, “Y eut-il une philosophie scolastique au “moyen fige?”, 
Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie, XXIX (1927), 5-27; 223-231. 
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the method and fundamental philosophical views of the Middle 
Ages there is a much greater and more distinct common element 
than in the philosophy of our own day ”. Over against this, 
the claim is made that Bonaventura, Thomas of Aquin, and 
Duns Scotus have no more in common than Bonaventura and 
Kant, or Thomas and Hegel, or Duns Scotus and Bergson. For 
myself, I cannot subscribe to this view. In opposition to it, 
despite the acknowledged existence of various pantheistic cur- 
rents, stand the theistic and pluralistic basis which is common 
to mediaeval philosophy, the seeking after harmony with 
the dogmas of Christianity, which predominates despite various 
conflicts among individual thinkers, and the grounding of all 
speculation in the idea of being, in the metaphysics of being as 
the culmination of philosophical thought, which again is com- 
mon alike to all the philosophical schools of the early and 
middle periods of Scholasticism. Even if this orientation in 
being, this grounding of philosophic thought in being, contained 
in itself the germ of many differences, it was nevertheless a 
great common platform that was only abandoned by the skepti- 
cism and criticism of fourteenth-century nominalism. 

The via nova of William of Occam, Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
and others is indeed closer to the thought of Hume than to the 
via antiqua of Thomas of Aquin and Duns Scotus. In the early 
and middle periods of Scholastic thought the metaphysics of | 
being was the great common concept, a unity in the multi- 
plicity and in the contrasting views of the various schools. It 
iz precisely this combination of unity and multiplicity that 
reveals the energy and abundance of life of Scholastic thought. 
The external form of this combination, the vital energy of 
Scholasticism, is represented by the Summa theologica, which 
A. Dempf rightly calls the principal form of mediaeval philo- 
sophical thought. And it is no mere accident that, once it 
became entangled in a multiplicity of detailed problems often 
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acute and important though these were, once it lowered its 
gaze from the firmament of great unified thoughts, Scholasticism 
ceased to produce Summae, lost its vitality despite its keen 
laborious thinking, and sank to its decline. | 
Life is activity, an unfolding from. within, autonomous, self- 
moving activity. The intellectual vigor and vitality of any age 
is manifested by its intellectual conquest and penetration of 
fields of knowledge on the basis of self-directed and independent 
methods and principles not imposed from without. Many have 
denied that the-philosophy of the Middle Ages was possessed of 
the independence and autonomy necessary for real vitality, 
because it was looked upon as merely a part of theology and as 
completely dependent on theology. It is true that in the Middle 
_ Ages there were short-sighted and anxious minds. At all times 
there have been ultra-conservative men, myopic zealots, who 
either denied to philosophy the right of existence or consid- 
ered its only work to be that of a handmaid of theology. The 
statement of Peter. Damian, that philosophy, the handmaid of 
theology, had to serve the latter quodam famulatus obsequo, 
should walk behind her mistress that she might not by walking 
independently stray into false paths, was widely current among 
the anti-dialecticians of the early and pre-Scholastic periods, 
among the anti-Aristotelian groups of the middle period, and 
among the representatives of an exaggerated asceticism, who 
turned their backs entirely on the world. How Walter of St. 
Victor rages against the influence of philosophy on Scholastic 
theology, against the diabolica ars of dialectics, in his pamphlet 
Contra quattuor labyrinthos Franciae! Abbot Absolon of 
Sprinkirchbach near Treves wrote “non enim regnat spiritus 
Christi, ubi dominatur spiritus Aristotelis”; and Michael of 
Corbeil, who died in 1199 as Archbishop of Sens, goes so far as 
to declare: “ Inutilis inquisitio studiwm philosophiae”.™ 
Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der Methode ( Freiburg, 
1911), | 
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the method and fundamental philosophical views of the Middle — 
Ages there is a much greater and more distinct common element 
than in the philosophy of our own day”. Over against this, 
the claim is made that Bonaventura, Thomas of Aquin, and 
Duns Scotus have no more in common than Bonaventura and » 
Kant, or Thomas and Hegel, or Duns Scotus and Bergson. For 
myself, I cannot subscribe to this view. In opposition to it, 
despite the acknowledged existence of various pantheistic cur- 
rents, stand the theistic and pluralistic basis which is common 
to mediaeval philosophy, the seeking after harmony with 
the dogmas of Christianity, which predominates despite various 
conflicts among individual thinkers, and the grounding of all 
speculation in the idea of being, in the metaphysics of being as 
the culmination of philosophical thought, which again is cOm- 
mon alike to all the philosophical schools of the early and 
middle periods of Scholasticism. Even if this orientation in 
being, this grounding of philosophic thought in being, contained 
in itself the germ of many differences, it was nevertheless a. 
great common platform that was only abandoned by the skepti- 
cism and criticism of fourteenth-century nominalism. 

The via nova of William of Occam, Nicholas of Autrecourt, 
and others is indeed closer to the thought of Hume than to the 
via antiqua of Thomas of Aquin and Duns Scotus. In the early 
and middle periods of Scholastic thought the metaphysics of 
being was the great common concept, a unity in the multi- 
plicity and in the contrasting views of the various schools. It 
is precisely this combination of unity and multiplicity that 
reveals the energy and abundance of life of Scholastic thought. © 
The external form of this combination, the vital energy of 
Scholasticism, is represented by the Summa theologica, which 
A. Dempf rightly calls the principal form of mediaeval philo- 
sophical thought. And it is no mere accident that, once it 
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acute and important though these were, once it lowered its 
gaze from the firmament of great unified thoughts, Scholasticism 
ceased to produce Summae, lost its vitality despite its keen 
laborious thinking, and sank to its decline. 

Life is activity, an unfolding from, within, autonomous, self- 
moving activity. The intellectual vigor and vitality of any age 
is manifested by its intellectual conquest and penetration of 


_ fields of knowledge on the basis of self-directed and independent 


methods and principles not imposed from without. Many have 
denied that the philosophy of the Middle Ages was possessed of | 
the independence and autonomy necessary for real vitality, 
because it was looked upon as merely a part of theology and as 
completely dependent on theology. It is true that in the Middle 
Ages there were short-sighted and anxious minds. At all times 
there have been ultra-conservative men, myopic zealots, who 
either denied to philosophy the right of existence or consid- 


ered its only work to be that of a handmaid of theology. The 


statement of Peter Damian, that philosophy, the handmaid of 
theology, had to serve the latter guodam famulatus obsequio, 
should walk behind her mistress that she might. not by walking 
independently stray into false paths, was widely current among 
the anti-dialecticians of the early and pre-Scholastic periods, 
among the anti-Aristotelian groups of the middle period, and 
among the representatives of an exaggerated asceticism, who 
turned their backs entirely on the world. How Walter of St. 
Victor rages against the influence of philosophy on Scholastic 
theology, against the diabolica ars of dialectics, in his pamphlet 
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Sprinkirchbach near Treves wrote. “non enim regnat spiritus 
Christt, ubt dominatur spiritus Aristotelis”’; and Michael of 
Corbeil, who died in 1199 as Archbishop of Sens, goes so far as 
to declare: “ Inutilis inquisitio studium philosophiae 


28 Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen M ethode (Freiburg, 
(1911), II, 127. 
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Before the middle of the thirteenth century the Dominican, 
Richard Fishacre, going back to Peter Damian’s idea of the 
ancilla theologiae, complains in the introduction to his unpub- 
lished commentary on the Sentences, that his learned contempo- 
raries show more interest in the maid than in the mistress; 
tantum delectantur amplexibus villis pedisseque quod non 
curant de domina quamvis sit inestimabilis pulchritudinis. In 
the Vitae fratrum of the Dominican, Gerard de Frachet, stories 
are told that were meant to deter the friars from the study of 
philosophy; e. g., a brother was called before the judgment seat — 
of God in a dream, and heard the accusation quod non erat 
frater sed philosophus. He was made to strip, and received a 
sound beating, which he still felt fourteen days later. Ecclesi- 
astical authorities often stood out against the excessive study of 
philosophy by theologians. Thus Pope Gregory IX exhorted 
the theology professors of the faculty at Paris in 1228 to teach 
the “ puritas theologica sine fermento mundanae scientiae.” 
_ Even ecclesiastical prohibitions were launched against the study 
of Aristotle, owing to the mixture of Arabian philosophy with 

the Stagyrite’s thought; but they were quickly toned down and 
became practically ineffective. when Albert the Great and 
Thomas of Aquin wrote their commentaries on Aristotle. The 
Franciscan School of the thirteenth century, which achieved 
great and profound things in the field of philosophy, adhered 
generally to the view that the essential and highest task of 
philosophy is a speculative penctration of the truths of faith. 
This is the basic conception of the De reductione artium ad 
theologiam of Bonaventura, whom E. Gilson presents to us in 
an excellent work as one of the profoundest philosophers of the 
Middle Ages. In his Breviloquiwm Bonaventura calls philoso- 
phy the “ medium per quod theologus fabricat sibi speculum ex 
creaturis, ex quibus tamquam per scalam erigitur in caelum”’. 
The view that the proper function of philosophy is that of 
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serving theology was therefore widely accepted in the Middle 
Ages. Yet there also existed powerful currents in which 
philosophy was accorded a sphere of action extending beyond 
its relation to theology, which cultivated philosophy for its own 
sake, not infrequently even in opposition to theology. Repre- 
sentatives of an independent pursuit of philosophy in the 
twelfth century are Peter Abelard in his glosses on Aristotle, 
William of Conches, a natural philosopher hitherto not sufh- 
ciently known, Adelard of Bath, and, to some extent, John of 
Salisbury. There are a number of scientific syntheses which 
have come to us out of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
and which present a system of philosophical discipline separated 
from theology. The most important manifestation of this 
autonomous philosophy is that of the Faculty of Arts of 
_ Paris which the study of the ‘manuscripts is ever bringing out 
in clearer detail; e. g., that of Nicholas of. Paris, John of 
Siceavilla, Giles of Orleans, and especially Boetius of Dacia 
and Siger of Brabant. . There is a small work of Boetius of 
Dacia, De vita philosophi or De summo bono, in which the 
study of philosophy—with no reference to theology—is praised 
as the highest happiness of man, as the highest intellectual and 
ethical development of human energy. The philosophy of the 
Paris Faculty of Arts tried, but without success, to prevent 
any clash with the dogmas of the Church by means of the doc- 
trine of the double truth, the complete disruption of all or- 
ganic synthesis between philosophy and theology. From this 
conflict of views Thomas of Aquin came forth as a philosopher 
and theologian of wide vision and conciliatory sympathies. He 
established the organic unity of philosophy, on the one hand, 
an independent science in its own domain, with its own 
methods and aims, and of supernatural theology on the other, 
a harmonious juxtaposition and co-operation of faith and knowl- 
edge; he created a synthesis of Augustine and Aristotle, which 
Harnack has extolled as the greatest historical achievement of 
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Aquinas. In my book on the cultural values of Thomas’ 
philosophy, I proved the formation of an independent philoso- 
phy by Thomas out of textual evidence and the conditions of 
the time.** It is precisely in the school of Albert the Great © 
and Thomas that great works of a purely philosophical char- 
acter appeared. I shall mention only the Speculum rerum 
divinarum et naturalium of Henry Bate of Malines. Moreover, 
even the work done by Scholastic philosophy in the service of 
theology, in the creation of speculative theology, and in the _ 
harmonizing of faith and knowledge, is of much fruitful value 
from the standpoint of pure philosophy, and is, in many re 
spects, instructive for our own day in which the question of 
the relation of faith and knowledge is arising in ever new 
forms. In the detailed introductions to the Commentaries on 
the Sentences by John of Rodington, Alphonsus Toletanus, 
John of Ripa, Peter of Candia, and other theologians of the 
fourteenth century, the question of the scope and power of 
human reason in the sphere of the supernatural is treated with 
such acumen from every angle that the theological and dog- 
matic knowledge problem of the present could gain much there- | 
from. It is precisely from the standpoint of philosophy that 
Eucken has appreciative words on the specific achievement . 
Thomistic philosophy in the treatment of reiguees trutl 
He writes: 

It is indeed true that in Thomas and in Thomism philosophy is, 
as to its results, finally subordinated to theology, just as all rational 
knowledge is subordinated to revelation. But philosophy is considered 
an important, yea an indispensable vestibule to theology; it has the 
great task to perform of giving an extensive background to religious 
truth, and of defending its validity. Thus philosophy is an indis- 
pensable part of genuine culture; and it is not exhausted in working 


18 Die Kulturphilosophie des hl. Thomas von —_— (Augsburg, 1925), 
pp. 111-147. 

14 Die Philosophie des Thomas von Aquin und die Kultur der Neuzett, 
p. 50. . 
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unto the aim set for it within ecclesiastical Protestantism of the past | 
and the present; viz., to show the complete inability of human reason 
as over against divine truth. Such conviction can never generate a 
deep longing for philosophical insight and an energetic striving after 
the latter. For this it is necessary to entrust philosophy with work 
of its own in reference to the highest problems; and that is done by 
Thomas and the Thomists. 


Thus, the philosophy of the Middle Ages in many ways 
shows its vitality, its energy, its sense of the joy of life. This 
breath of life is felt more distinctly the ‘more one searches 
with sympathy into the entire period in which this philosophy 
developed and sought truth and clarity in the eternally old and 
eternally new questions of human thought and life. The more 
one studies the leading personalities of this epoch and tries 
to enter sympathetically into their intellectual aims and de- 
sires, the clearer this appears. True enough, in comparison 
with modern and contemporary philosophy, mediaeval philoso- 
phy bears the stamp of the impersonal, the objective and the 
abstract. Its logical and metaphysical basis caused the psycho- 
logical, the subjective, individual and national traits to recede, 
and gave it the appearance of an intellectual investigation, ex- 
position, and understanding of transcendental realities and 
values rather than of a personal experience. But contact with 
mysticism, which joined hands with Scholasticism, precisely in 
the lives of its leading minds, lent warmth and color and life 
to the philosophical and theological thought of the time. The 
mediaeval Scholastics, when viewed in their intellectual labors 
and aims, were not lifeless figures and impersonal manikins 
but rather, in great number, men of strong individual stamp 
who clearly stand out from one another and from their times. 
Of Anselm of Canterbury his disciple, Eadmer, has given us 
an intimate picture which opens mind and heart to the specu- 
lative light and warmth of his profound writings. Hugh of 
St. Victor, the German Count of Saxony, leading spirit of the 
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School of St. Victor of Paris, wide-ranged Scholastic systema- 
tizer and affable mystic, reveals an idealism and universalism, 
eager for knowledge, that causes him to exclaim at the end of 
his description of his intellectual career: “ Learn everything; 
_ you will see later that nothing is superfluous; a narrow knowl- 
edge brings no joy.” A totally different figure, full of intel- 
_lectual seething and ferment, is Peter Abelard, probably the 
keenest philosophical mind of the twelfth century. His writings 

show the lights and shades of a strong personality, gifted with : 
genius but not entirely in harmony with itself. At the height 
of Scholastic thought the two leaders of the earlier and later 
Franciscan Schools, Bonaventura and Duns Scotus, the Sera- 
phic Doctor and the Subtle Doctor, have much in common, 
but are nevertheless two quite different natures. Bonaventura 

climbed to the heights of Augustinian speculation and con- | 
templation, was the biographer of the interior life of the 
Poverello of Assisi, forged a synthesis of mysticism and 
Scholasticism in his [tinerarium mentis in Deum, was the best 
Latinist of his time, a very practical and experienced organizer 
of the Franciscan Order. Duns Scotus, on the other hand, 
was the keen investigator of individual problems, who saw in 
them precisely what was difficult and not yet finally solved, 
who without respect of person examined and severely criti- 
cized the statements of earlier thinkers, but nevertheless re- 
tained an eye for wider connections and synthesis and a deep 
and warm religious feeling. Albert the Great and Thomas of 
Aquin are intimately related as master and disciple, yet are 
two wholly different scientific personalities. Albertus Theu- 
tonicus, as he signed himself in a Paris manuscript of the year 
1248, was even during his lifetime celebrated as a magnus 
philosophus. He is regarded as one of the most powerful in- 
- tellectual figures of the Middle Ages, Doctor universalis, who 
embraced the entire knowledge of the time—philosophy, na-— 
tural science, theology, liturgy, mysticism—and who gathered 
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together, and shaped and formed great masses of the thought 
of former times, the inaugurator of mediaeval Christian Aris- 
totelianism. He was, likewise, a man of practical life, Pro- 
vincial of his Order, preacher of crusades, a bishop of his 
Church, friend of Rudolf of Hapsburg, interested both in the 
life of the Church and the destinies of his German fatherland.*® 
Thomas of Aquin, though Albert’s greatest. disciple, is a thinker 
of a quite different stamp. It is only necessary to compare 
the Summa of Ulric of Strassburg, the most faithful voice of 
the school and the method of Albert, with the theological 
‘Summa of Thomas as to form or content, in order to perceive 
the high degree of originality and the scientific advance of 
the latter over its predecessors in the same field. Thomas of 
Aquin is the philosopher and theologian of synthesis and har- 
- monization, the greatest systematizer of the Middle Ages, a - 
genius for intellectual order and crystal-clear logic, who felt 
perfectly at home in the supreme heights of the metaphysics 
of being and of speculative dogma and, at the same time, turned 
a practical eye to the realities of ethical and social life—a 
refined, saintly, lovable character, possessed of a harmonious 
and peacable soul-life, devoted to God and radiant of wisdom, 
love and peace.*® Pierre Dubois, the famous publicist at the 
court of Philip the Fair, who in his younger days sat at the feet 
of Thomas, calls him prudentissimus frater Thomas. Dante 
spoke of him as il buon fra Tommaso. In a recent number 
of the Vierteljahrschrift fuer Literaturwissenschaft und Geis- 
tesgeschichte, P. Hartig compares Albert and Thomas from the 
standpoint of national traits. In Albert he sees a man of 
genuine German manysidedness and frankness and of German 
profundity and matter-of-factness. Thomas displays the Roman 


18M. Grabmann, Der Einfluss Alberts des Grossen auf das mittelalter- 
liche Geistesleben (Innsbruck, 1928). 

16M. Grabmann, Das Seelenleben des hl. Thomas von Aquin (Muenster, 
1924). 
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keenness and sense of law, which reveals itself in the clearness - 
and unadorned intelligibility of his diction. While the German 
Albert by preference devotes himself to the natural sciences, 
the Latin Thomas centers his efforts mainly on social prob- 
lems and seeks to lay bare their philosophical foundations. 

Within the ranks of the Scholastics themselves the individual 
philosophers and theologians were looked upon not as mere lay 
figures, but as intellectual individuals. This is attested by 
the names so often given them, names not infrequently strongly 
personal in flavor. The bearers of these appellations were often 
most happily characterized by them, as when Bonaventura is 
called doctor devotus; Scotus, doctor subtilis; Giles of Rome, 
doctor verbosus ; William of Occam, doctor singularis (a singu- 
laritatibus) ; Durandus, doctor resolutissimus. Even from the 
point of view of the renaissance, in which the feeling for in- 
dividuality and personality was so strong, the thinkers of the 
Middle Ages were considered to be possessed of characteristi- 
cally differentiating traits of intellect. ‘Thus we find the fol- 
lowing in Giovanni Pico de Mirandola: | | 


Est in Johanne Scoto wegetum quiddam atque discussum. | In Thoma 


solidum et aequabile. In Egidio tersum et exactum. In Francisco _ 


acre et acutum. In Alberto priscum, amplum et grande. In Henrico 
ut mihi visum est semper sublime et venerandum. 3 


Out of the background of mediaeval Scholasticism personali- 
ties stand forth which in their individuality and their differen- 
tiations put life into the pi¢ture of the whole. I believe mediae- 
val philosophy would mote readily gain an understanding in 
our day if the various problems which were then discussed were 
presented, not in their abstractness, but as elements in the 
intellectual life and aims of the leading personalities of those 
times. 

Mediaeval Scholasticism, especially when viewed in its rela- 
tions to mysticism, shows an abundance of life and energy in 
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various ways. ‘This fact naturally brings us to our second 
question: Did Scholasticism really continue to lwe; can we 
point to phenomena in modern intellectual life that indicate 
the continued vitality of mediaeval philosophy? 

Scholasticism did not, as was formerly and so often thought, 
disappear entirely at the end of the Middle Ages and give way 
to something new in philosophy, beginning, say, with Nicholas 
of Cusa. The later Scholasticism of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was opposed by the humanists chiefly because 
of its barbarous linguistic dress. But it cannot be said with — 
correctness that the end of Scholastic thought was brought about 
by the humanists, however deprecatingly some of them spoke of 
Scholastic formalism. In Italy the relations between humanism 
and Thomistic philosophy were in general not unfriendly. In 
Spain the School of Francis of Vittoria in the sixteenth cen- 
tury gave birth to a new and flourishing epoch of Scholasticism 
out of a union of Thomism with humanism. The Spanish 
_ theologian, Melchior Cano, in his work Loci theologici, put 
Scholastic theology on a new and positive basis under the 
influence of the De inventione dialectica of the German human- 
ist,- Rudolph Agricola. In his book Die zwei Wege der neuen 
Theologie, the Catholic theologian, K. Eschweiler, expressed 
the view, still very controverted, that the original essence of the 
modern spirit, the anthropocentric viewpoint of man so con- 
scious of himself and his feelings, is to be sought there where 
the mightiest normative style of modern times, baroque art, is 
at home, in the world of Molina and Suarez, leading Spanish 
Jesuit theologians, Descartes, Malebranche, and Vico. The 
most recent investigations of the relations of Descartes, Spinoza, 
John Locke, and Leibniz to Scholasticism have shown very con- 
vincingly how false is the former historical claim of a deep 
unbridgable abyss between mediaeval and modern philosophy. 
H. Heimsoeth has proved in his book Dre sechs grossen Themen 
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der abendlaendischen Philosophie und der Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters (Berlin, 1922), that the metaphysics of modern phi- 
losophy in its broad lines grew out of the same ground and was 
nourished at the same sources as that of the Middle Ages, that — 
it was, in its basic tendencies and topics, intimately related to 
the past, and that the Middle Ages consequently were not the 
great gap in the history of thought as was formerly claimed by 
historians. The nominalism of the later Scholastics, William 
of Occam, Gabriel Biel, and others, as the latest investigations 
into the history of dogma have shown, wielded an essential 
influence on Luther’s theology, and finds surprising parallels 
in the empiricism, criticism, and skepticism of modern philo- . 
sophical thought. One of these nominalists, Nicholas of Autre- 
court, has been called the David Hume of the Middle Ages. 
Luther and Melanchthon were emphatic in their opposition to 
Scholasticism, especially its Thomistic form. But in spite of 
- this opposition among the reformers Protestantism itself was 
not able to withdraw entirely from the influence of Aristotle 
and Scholasticism. This is shown in the great work of 
P. Peterson, Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie wm — 
protestantischen Deutschland (Leipzig, 1921), which brings 
out the remarkable fact that the Disputationes metaphysicae 
- of Suarez was the official text of philosophy used at the 
Protestant German universities. A real break with the Scho- 
lastic tradition only occurred when Kantian — ap- 
peared and the age of enlightment dawned. 

The mediaeval romanticism of the nineteenth century opened 
the way for a study and appreciative understanding of mediae- 
val culture, and gradually brought about an interest in the — 
scientific movements of the Middle Ages, first of mysticism and 
then of Scholasticism. In the Catholic Church philosophy 
and theology had never entirely abandoned the Scholastic 
tradition, despite the fact that not a few Catholic philosophers 
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attempted to unite Scholastic ideas with the philosophical | 
doctrines of Descartes, Leibniz, and above all Wolff, and 
that ontologism gained a powerful hold in the nineteenth 
century. Partly owing to an inner evolution in Catholic phi- 
losophy and theology, partly owing to the influence of Church 
authority, above all to the influence of Pope Leo’s Encyclical 
Aeternt Patris of August, 1879, a new intellectual movement, 
Neo-Scholasticism, inspired chiefly by the philosophy of 
- Thomas of Aquin, arose in Catholic circles. The historical 
current in Neo-Scholasticism, which studies mediaeval phi- — 
- losophy and mysticism at first hand, especially from newly 
discovered manuscripts and presents these in their living rela- 
tions to the entire cultural background of the Middle Ages, has 
- brought about a stronger interest in mediaeval philosophy 

among non-Catholic philosophers, historians, philologists, and 
- sociologists. Thus the way has been paved for a more friendly 

and objective appraisal of mediaeval thought and thinkers, an 

attitude departing considerably from older prejudices. 

If in a few strokes we should now finally delineate the ways 
in which we can speak of a relation between mediaeval phi- 
losophy and the intellectual life of the present, we would say 
_ that Scholastic thought has affected the present and is continur 
ing to do so, indirectly as an integral part of mediaeval culture, 
of mediaeval intellectual life, then in the Neo-Scholastic move- 
ment, and finally wm the similarity of problems and ther 
solution, by means of which modern traits show themselves in 
Scholastic thought and Scholastic traits in modern thought. 

Mediaeval culture is exerting a peculiar attraction on our 
times. The large number of scientific and popular treatises 
and writings on mediaeval man and his Weltanschawung are 
evidence of increasing open-mindedness as to the nature and 
value of mediaeval thought and endeavor. The most impressive 
of these works is probably P. L. Landsberg’s book on Die Welt 
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des Mittelalters und wir. In his analysis of the influence of 
mediaeval thought on the present, Landsberg rightly gives a 
prominent place to Thomas of Aquin. In the culture of the ~ 
Middle Ages philosophy and theology occupy so central and — 
dominating a position, that any presentation of the mediaeval 
Weltanschauung that ignores this mightiest cultural factor 
cannot but turn out to be an artificial construction. The 
Geschichte und System der mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung 
of H. v. Eicken is eloquent proof of this assertion. We must 
ever regret that Cl. Baeumker was prevented from writing the 
proposed exposition of the mediaeval Weltanschauung for Fr. 
Meinecke’s handbook of mediaeval and later history. Recently - 
M. deWulf has indicated the essential connections between 
Scholasticism and mediaeval culture, both in his History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy and in his various monographs. The 
trend toward universality and unification, which produced the 
theological Swmmae, is also in evidence in the world-chronicles, 
the encyclopedias, the mediaeval romances, Gothic architecture, 
and in the Papacy and the Empire. Likewise the cosmopolitan 
character of mediaeval Scholasticism and the optimism of its 
world-view, according to deWulf, are reflected in the different 
cultural spheres of mediaeval life. In its art, in the Gothic 
cathedrals, whose architecture has so often been compared with 
the monumental Scholastic Summae, in sculpture, in the frescoes 
of Giotto, in the paintings of Fiesole, and of the School of 
Cologne, the materials and motives of both Scholasticism and 
mysticism greet the beholder. Dvorak and E. Rosental have 
noted the influence of Scholastic aesthetics on the formal 
development of mediaeval art, but have met with opposition 
for their views. The poetry of the Middle Ages also presents 
Scholastic views to us. The Canzone of Guido Cavaleanti, 
the Divine Comedy of Dante and his Convivio were influ- 
enced by the ideas of Albert the Great and Thomas of Aquin. 
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’ The Thomistic background of the Divine Comedy was glow- 
ingly depicted by Vossler in his exposition of the philosophi- 
cal development of this great work, which is still exercising 
its influence on modern man. Langlois has discovered Scho- 
lastic motives in French romance literature. In German 
mediaeval literature G. Ehrismann has traced Scholastic influ- 
ences in its religious and philosophic thought, and has 
demonstrated the influence of Scholastic-Thomistic ethical ideas 
on the secular middle-high-German literature. In his history 
of philosophical terminology, Eucken noted the creative activity 
of Master Eckhart and the German mystics who enriched the 
treasury of German vocabulary by their translation of Latin 
technical terms of philosophy and theology. German linguistic 
research is investigating the influence of Scholasticism and 
mysticism on the origin and development of German philo- 
sophical language. I have been able to give a concrete example 
of this influence through my discovery of a middle-high-German 
translation of large parts of the theological Swmma of Thomas 
of Aquin.*” 

Finally, the ideas of mediaeval Scholasticism have come down 
to us through works on mysticism whose religious and cultural 
values are exerting a great influence in our own time. Anyone 
who ascends the mountain of mystic inner life and contempla- 
tion with Master Eckhart, Tauler, and Henry Suso, breathes 
the fresh and rare atmosphere of Scholastic ideology. Such 
are but some of the indications of the forms and ways in which 
mediaeval philosophy is continuing to live and to wield its 
influence in the intellectual life of the present. | 

A powerful channel through which Scholastic philosophy 
continues to live in our own day is Neo-Scholasticism. The 
latter is a current of thought that in its influence reaches far 
beyond the limits of Catholic circles, especially in Latin coun- 


17 Das mittelalterliche Geistesleben (Muenchen, 1926), pp. 432-439. 
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tries and in America. It possesses a number of institutes and 
centers, periodicals and other undertakings, and has set itself 
the task of bringing together Thomist philosophy and the results — 
of modern scientific and intellectual research. Various shades 
and currents of opinion show themselves within its ranks when 
there is question of the degree and the form in which mediaeval, 
and especially Thomist philosophy, is to be made to contribute 
to the philosophical tasks of today. The Thomist school em- 
phasizes an understanding, as profound and universal as possi- 
ble, of the Thomist system, and builds up on the carefully 
thought-out foundations of Thomist epistemology and meta- 
physics. The Franciscan School is bringing the rich inspira- 
tion of Scholastic Augustinianism to bear on the problems of — 
our own day. In the Jesuit Schools the development of Scho- | 
lasticism by Suarez and other Jesuit philosophers is added to 
that of Thomas and mediaeval Scholasticism in the present 
construction and development of a Christian philosophy. An- 
other powerful movement advances upon the problems and 
tasks of the present, with the question; How would Thomas 
of Aquin, who so frankly attacked the problems of his own day 
and was for his time a modern thinker, attack and solve the 
totally different problems of our day and our background, on 
the basis of his philosophical principles considered apart from 
the contingencies of his own day ? | 

The most important Neo-Scholastic institute is the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie at the University of Louvain, founded 
in 1888, which owes its origin and program to the wide vision 
and foresight of D. Mercier, later Cardinal of Malines. Other — 
institutions of this kind are the Institut Catholique of Paris, © 
the Catholic Universities at Milan, at Innsbruck, and at 
Cologne, while at the philosophical faculties of the Catholic 
- Universities of Rome, Freiburg (Switzerland), and the larger 
houses of studies of the Dominicans, Jesuits, Benedictines, and 
Franciscans, Scholastic philosophy is given a thorough and 
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-many-sided treatment. Neo-Scholasticism has, especially in 
Latin countries, brought to the fore a number of leading per- 
 sonalities, whose intellectual influence extends far beyond the 
confines of Catholic learned circles. Beyond all doubt, Cardinal 
Mercier was a philosopher of the widest influence. His ex- 
tensive philosophical works were translated into almost all 
European languages, and his Critériologie générale has become 
the epistemological program of the Louvain School. A vastly 
conceived Thomistic exposition of the epistemological problem 
is that of the Belgian Jesuit, J. Maréchal, in five volumes 
entitled Le point de départ de la Métaphysique. Widely in- 
- fluential in bringing the interest of many minds to bear on the 
Thomist solution of the great metaphysical and epistemological 
problems are the French Dominican, Garrigou-Lagrange (es- 
pecially in his monumental work,. Diew son existence et sa 
nature), and the Parisian professor of philosophy, J. Maritain. 
_ The latter was formerly a disciple of H. Bergson but became 
a convert to Thomism and in a widely noticed address declared 
Thomas to be the Apostle of our own times. _ 

I said that in other countries Neo-Scholasticism is wielding its 
influence beyond the limits of Catholic circles. Evidence for this 
is the fact that there are chairs, or at least provisions for lectures 
_ on Scholastic philosophy, in non-Catholic higher institutions of 
learning. At the Sorbonne, E. Gilson teaches Scholastic philoso- 
phy and, at the same time, expounds this system in a brilliant 
manner in his writings; at Amsterdam, Utrecht, London, Ox- 
ford, and Harvard, provision has been made to teach Scholas- 
ticism. At the International Congress of Philosophy held at 
Naples, 1924, Scholastic philosophy received its full share of 
attention; the seventh centenary of the canonization of Thomas 
of Aquin was, like the second: of the birth of Kant, most 
solemnly commemorated. At this meeting, A. Gemelli, well 
, known as a psychologist, Rector and organizer of the Catholic 
University of Milan, pointed out the present significance of 
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Thomist philosophy in an address that was remarkable for its — 
wide range and broad vision. There are other indications of 
an increasing rapprochement between Neo-Scholastic and mod-. 
ern philosophy. Besides the papers by Dominican and Jesuit 
philosophers at the Manchester celebration in commemoration _ 
of Thomas of Aquin, there was one by the eminent platonist 
and professor of moral philosophy at the University of Edin- 
burgh, A. E. Taylor. In Dr. John S. Zybura’s Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism several prominent non- 
Catholic philosophers of England and America have expressed 
themselves favorably regarding the present-day value of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. The growing Neo-Scholastic movement cen- 
tering in the Catholic University of America at Washington 
has organized itself into an American Catholic Philosophical 
Association with its official publication, The New Scholasticism. 
In treating Neo-Scholasticism, I have concerned myself 
mainly with other countries, as these matters are little known 
among us, but are very instructive. In Germany it is chiefly © 
the historical investigation of mediaeval Scholasticism that has 
been developed in exemplary and most fruitful fashion under 
the leadership of Cl. Baeumker.’* But the method and the 
- content of the basic views of Thomist philosophy have also been 
treated from the standpoint of modern needs, in the field of 
ethics, juridical and political philosophy by G. v. Hertling, 


J. Mausbach, V. Cathrein, M. Wittmann, in the Staatslexikon 


of the Goerresgesellschaft; in natural philosophy by E. Was- 
mann, Gutberlet, Schwertschlager, Ettlinger, and others; in 
logic, epistemology, and metaphysics, especially by the work 
of J. Geyser, which is highly esteemed and made use of by Neo- 
Scholastics of other countries. The New Scholasticism, as these 


18 Of, Studien und Charackteristiken zur Geschichte der Philosophie — 
insbesondere des Mittelalters; Gesammelte Vortraege und Aufsaetze von 
Clemens Baeumker, mit einem Lebensbilde Baeumkers herausgegeben von 
Martin Grabmann (Muenster, 1928). 
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_ few indications show, is a steadily growing form of the con- 
tinued life and efficacy of Thomist philosophy in our own day. 

Within the confines of modern philosophy there are currents 
and theories which impinge upon Scholasticism. The rap- 
prochement between modern philosophy and Scholastic thought 
has arisen not so much out of a study of Scholasticism as out 
of the nature of the vital problems of today. Among Catholic 
philosophers of Germany special interest is given to this com- 
mon ground between Scholastic and modern thought by men 
like E. Przywara, B. Jansen, and J. Feldman. I can give only 
a short account of this trend. There is similarity between the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic theory of logic and truth and the basic 
views of Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen. In fact, if one 
should glance through Scholastic treatises De intentionibus, 
e. g., that of Hervaeus Natalis, he would see many problems 
handled in a way reminding him of Husserl. The Scholastic 
treatises on the philosophy and logic of language (tractatus de 
‘modis significand:) have many parallels in present-day thought, 
to which M. Heidegger called attention in his book, Die Kate- 
gorien und Bedeutungslehre des Duns Scotus. Scholastic mo- 
tives have entered into present-day philosophy through the work 
of Franz Brentano, who in his later writings never broke entirely 
with the Aristotelian-Thomistic convictions of his younger days. 
Special emphasis is often put on the approximation to Scho- 
lastic thought found in modern critical realism. F. Feldmann 
has pointed out that leading epistemologists of the present have . 
abandoned the Kantian-idealistic viewpoint and have returned 
to the platform occupied by Thomistic realism. In this context 
Edith Landmann’s work, Transzendenz des Erkennens, is re- 
called, as also Nicolai Hartmann’s Gruendzuege der Metaphysik 
der Erkenntnis, Johannes Volkelt’s Gewissheit und Wahrheit, 
and especially Oswald Kuelpe’s Realisierung. I have already 
‘pointed out the agreement between Kuelpe’s Kategorienlehre 
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and the basic ideas of Aristotelian-Scholastic epistemology in 
my article “ Der kritische Realismus Oswald Kuelpe’s und der 
Standpunkt der aristotelisch-scholastischen Philosophie ”’.” 
The experimental psychology of thought and will of Kuelpe and 
his school likewise contains parallels to the Scholastic doctrine 
of the autonomy and uniqueness of intellectual activity. There 
are numerous representatives of experimental psychology among © 
Neo-Scholastics: Michotte, Gemelli, Froebes, Lindworsky, A. 
Mager, and others. In the field of natural philosophy the neo- . 
vitalism of Hans Driesch, Remy Colin, and J. Reinke exhibits — 

‘similarities with the Aristotelian concept of life and entelechy. 
In his book, Naturwissenschaft, Weltanschauung, Religion, J. 
Reinke gave his adherence to the philosophy of Albert the Great 
and Thomas of Aquin. In the field of ethics, juridical, politi- 
eal, and social philosophy, Thomism is receiving the appre- 
ciative recognition of modern philosophers and historians. I 
shall only mention Kohler, Sombart, Spann, E. Troeltsch, and 
A. J. Carlyle. I cannot but mention a point of method in 
connection with this incomplete compilation of points of contact 
between Scholastic and present-day philosophy. In ascertaining» 
and judging these common elements one must not be satisfied 
with mere general impressions, but must enter upon an exact 
investigation of the individual aspects of the problems. Some 
have tried to see in Duns Scotus’ teaching of the primacy of the 
will a counterpart to Kant’s primacy of the practical reason. 
Yet, as Baeumker has shown, this conception belongs in the 
sphere of those historical pictures that owe their origin rather 
to a subjective construction of logical relations and psycho- 
logical origins than to a strictly objective analysis of historical 
facts; as a matter of fact, they arise out of an incomplete 
knowledge of the extensive source materials. I should like to 
point out also that in the establishing of such inner similarities 
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the historical. background out of which the concordistic view- 
points arose may not be neglected. To give a concrete example: 
in the Latin Questions of Master Eckhart, recently discovered 
by myself, the idea is developed that thought, the intellectual 
life, has the primacy over being, that it belongs to another realm 
than being. Yet I should not without further ado wish to set 
up this idea, which arose out of a neo-platonic background, as 
a parallel to similar ideas in the modern theories of value that 
arose out of German idealism. In fact, common grounds, simi- 
larities, repetitions in the history of philosophy form a phe- 
_ nomenon whose laws have not yet been sufficiently brought to 
light. A comparative study of the views of Scholastic or Neo- 
‘Scholastic. and modern philosophy can be accomplished only by 
way of a strictly scientific investigation of individual questions 
and of a most exact and factual knowledge of the ideas and 
the arguments of both currents of thought, particularly in their 
historical foundations. : 
Apart from theoretical problems and their solutions, we can 
find in mediaeval Scholasticism valuable inspiration and devel- 
- opments that are significant for our own day and for modern 
intellectual life. Let me call attention only to the strict logical 
training everywhere indicated by mediaeval Scholastic thought. 
R. Eucken emphasizes the 


importance of the logical training, which Scholasticism has contributed 
to mankind, and which is still connected with its study. In the rapid 
pace of our present-day life too little is done for logical and dialectical 
training; we rush post-haste into activity, and battle without pre- 
viously exercising our strength and abilities enough. 


Another characteristic of Scholastic —— that may 
serve as a model for today is its strictly scientific character. 
Thomas was no popularizer. Nor did he simply gather together 
- previous results into a vast system. He was a carefully scruti- 
‘nizing and clear visioned investigator, following up individual 
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and the base ideas of Arimtotelan Scholastic on 
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Neo Seholasties: Michotte, Gemelli, Froobes, Lindworsky, A. 
Mager, and others. Tn the field of natural philosophy the neo 
Vitaliam of Tlans Drieseh, Remy Colin, and Reinke oxhibite 
similaritios with the Aristotelian concept of life and entelochy, 
In his book, Valurwissenschafl, Wellanschauung, Religion, 
Reinke gave his adherence to the philosophy of Albert the Great 
and Thomas of Aquin, In the field of ethics, juridical, politi- 
eal, and social philosophy, Thomism is receiving. the uppro- 
ciative recognition of modern philosophers and historians. — I 
shall only mention Kohler, Sombart, Spann, [. ‘Trocltseh, and 
A. Jd. Carlyle. LF cannot but mention a point of method in 
connection with this incomplete compilation of points of contact 
between Scholastic and present-day philosophy. In ascertaining 
and judging these common elements one must not be satisfied 
with mere general impressions, but must enter upon an exact 
investigation of the individual aspects of the problems. Some — 
have tried to see in Duns Scotus’ teaching of the primacy of the — 
will a counterpart to Kant’s primacy of the practical reason. 
Yet, as Bacumker has shown, this conception belongs in the - 
sphere of those historical pictures that owe their origin rather 
to a subjective construction of logical relations and psycho- 
logical origins than to a strictly objective analysis of historical 
facts; as a matter of fact, they arise out of an incomplete 
knowledge of the extensive source materials. I should like to 
point out also that in the establishing of such inner similarities 
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intellectual life. ~ Let me call attention only to the strict logical 
training everywhere indicated by mediaeval Scholastic thought. 
R. Hueken emphasizes the 
importance of the logical training, which Scholasticism has contributed 
to mankind, and which is still connected with its study. In the rapid 
pace of our present-day life too little is done for logical and dialectical 


training; we rush post-haste into ‘activity, and battle without pre- 
viously exercising our strength and abilities enough. — 


Another characteristic of Scholastic philosophy that may 
serve as a model for today is its strictly scientific character. 
Thomas was no popularizer. Nor did he simply gather together 
previous results into a vast system. Ile was a carefully scruti- 
nizing and clear visioned investigator, following up individual 
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problems in all their ramifications and difficulties. Tis method 
of labor is best seen and appreciated by observing the manner 
in which he treats individual problems, by following these 
through his different works, and by noticing how they de 
veloped and matured in the course of time. It is precisely 
with Thomas that the Seholastie investigation of individual 
philosophical problems reaches its high-water mark. If we take 
up the estimable work of P. Glorieux, for instance, and ex- 
amine the problems that were treated more thoroughly in the 
literature of the Quaesttones quodltbetales, we shall notice that 
many of these questions were inspired by views that are pecu- 
liarly those of Thomas himself. There was no scholastic before — 
Thomas who wrote such a large number of eritical philosophical 
Opuscula. Many of these, e g., De unitate intellectus contra 
Averroistas, are veritable gems of critical study of an indi- - 
vidual problem. This strictly scientific labor, this thorough 


entering into all the ramifications and difficulties of great philo- 


sophical problems, such as we see in mediaeval Scholasticism 
and especially in Thomas of Aquin, is a shining model for the 
philosophical research and investigation of our own day. 


Martin GrapMann. 


University of Munich. 


SELF-REALIZATION ” IN ETHICS 


TN the most recent edition of his Hthical Studies, the late 
¥. H. Bradley states that the ultimate practical answer to- 

the question, Why should I be moral? is found in the term 
“ self-realization ”. He then proceeds, with his characteristic 
Hegelian presuppositions in mind, to explain what he means by 
the terms “ self ”’, “ real’, “ realize” and “end”. The expla- 
nations are not all easy to grasp. We are told, for instance, that 
“the (moral) act for me means my act, and there is no end 
beyond that act... . For morality the end implies the act, and 
the act implies self-realization.” (p. 65) In acting as moral 
beings all that we do, and indeed all that we can do, is in some 
way to realize ourselves, and this means to realize ends, to attain 
objects of desire. These objects, however, are always identical 
with self. “In desire, what is desired must in all cases be 
self.” (p. 67) It seems, then, that on this view, “ to realize ” 
~~ means to seek to fulfil desire, and that to fulfil desire means to 
strive for an end, and that this end or object is always identical 
with self. But the self is not the self of the empiricists, not a 
series or stream of states, nor yet the self of the realistic dual- 
ist, a composite of body and soul. It is rather a whole and the 
“self as a whole is, in the end, the content of our wills.” (p. 71) 
The curious thing about this view is that, though in several 
respects it closely resembles the view of moderate realism, for 
the most part it is so thoroughly at variance with it as to deserve 
to be called a contradictory theory. The moderate realist may 
“agree with Dr. Bradley in saying that the question, Why should 
I be moral? is from one viewpoint an absurd query—since it 
is tantamount to asking, Why should I be reasonable? or, Why 
should I act according to my nature ?—and that, if an answer 
is insisted upon, the reply, Because I feel myself naturally con- 
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strained to strive for self-realization, is as good an answer as 
can be given. The fact that realist and idealist differ on the 
nature of the factors and the processes of this self-realization is 
a question apart—of which more later. Again, the realist may 
approve of the idealist’s view that moral action implics the seck- 
ing of ends known; desired and freely chosen by the agent, and 
that these ends are subordinate one to the other.’ In the prac- 
tical order, therefore, realist and idealist have much in common. 
It is only when we come to such questiois as: What is the self ?; 
What is end or object of action? that the radical antithesis of 
the two theories begins to appear. The grounds of opposition 
are psychological and metaphysical rather than formally ethi- 
cal; but there the opposition is complete. We shall now pro- 
ceed to examine the concept of self-realization in the light of 
this opposition. 

What is this ‘self’? In the realist’s view it is a duality of 
body and mind, of matter and spirit, a complete whole or indi- 
vidual, a person. The moral agent is, morcover, a substantial - 
whole, and it is to this whole that all actions are ultimately 
attributable. All of the acts of a person or self—sensations, 
emotions, | intellections, volitions—are acts of an organized | 
whole. They are not activities of mind only, and certainly not 
the mere “ content of our wills ”, but of the person, of the man, 
who is an animated organism. To say that ‘I think’, or that 
‘I desire’ has not the same meaning as to say ‘my mind 
thinks ’, ‘my will desires’. The person or moral agent or self, 
though a duality of animal body and rational soul, is not a dual, 
but a single agent. Though he has psychical actions and bio- 
logical actions, they are due not to two but to one principle of 
activity. Body and mind are ever distinct but never separate 
in the moral agent. Thus, though the duality is irreducible, the 
unity is substantial, perfect according to its type. — 


2See Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 69. 
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The psychological implications of this view affect the very 
essence of the realist’s moral theory. The moral act is com- 
pounded of an act of knowledge and of will. Moral action is 
purposeful action. It may be good, beneficial, heroic, or evil, 
erroneous, injurious ; it is never without end or motive. It is 
precisely in the apprehension of this end or motive that the 
genesis of every moral act is to be sought. To act morally is to 
act for the sake of some good, for the attainment of some pur- 
pose, for the realization of some desire, for the achievement of 
some end. It is the end known—and indeed only when and 
according to the measure in which it is known—that stimulates 
the moral agent to act at all. Desire, volition, choice, are subse- 
quent to and conditioned by the knowledge of this end. If it is 
true that there is no cognition without subsequent.emotion, it is 
truer still that there is no volition without previous cognition. 
Voluntary choice of end is the final stage in the process begun 
primarily in sense perception and carried on through intel- 
lectual abstraction, understanding, judgment, and deliberation. 
The object perceived is neither the mind nor a state of mind, 
but an objective reality, physical, intellectual or moral, which 
is, or is deemed to be, good for the agent. This object or objec- 
tive reality, as grounding a relation of truth, is the object of 
intellect, of cognition; and this same object, as grounding a 
- relation of desirability, is the good sought by the will in the 
moral act. As known and desired, it is the end or motive of 
the act. But what is this quality of goodness? In what sense 
does it ‘move’ the agent to act? In what manner does the 
action thus motivated issue in self-realization ? 

To know is mentally to apprehend some reality, to perceive 
and to come to understand, to some extent at least, its attributes, 
its nature and its relations to other things and to ourselves. 
‘Whatever else knowledge may imply, it certainly does take in 
that much. Now this mental apprehension does not, and for 
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the moat part cannot, leave ua indifferent. Tt does not loave us 
in the mental or emotional attitude as before. know 
in not the whole matter; for with knowledge comes appetition 
or aversion, admiration or eonteompt, love or abhorrence; and 
other impulaen emotional, desiderative, loving: impel the 
human creature to realize ita nature in atates of heightened eou- 
nviounnons that are not palpable modea of knowing, though they 
may be replete with all the knowledye that the nian has pained? 
the axperionce of knowing we have not only aeted, but. we 
have been acted upon. A ehange haa been effected in ua, and 
the character of change has been determined both by the 
vet of apprehension and by the thing or things apprehonded, 
Moreover, the same thing anecessively aeeta ono differently. 
The pereeption of food arouses in a hungry mana atrong desire 
to consume it, Onee hunger-is aatiafied, the same apecifio 
of food either leaves him indifferent or fills him with disgust. 
Great treasure of gold affects a marooned anilor differently 
before he becomes certain of resenoe than after sueh cortainty 
becomes a fact. ‘The quality of goodness, therefore, or of dosir- 
ability, ia contingent upon the peresived relation of the object 
of knowledge to the knower., ‘Those relations, as oxporience 
showa, may be either necessary or ossontial, contingent or acci- 
dental, Some things are scen to bo so related to ourselves as 
rational beings, or as creatures, or as living organisms, or as 
members of civil society, as to be indispensable moans cithor to 
the preservation or the perfection of our physical or social life. 
Among such objects, obviously, are food, the rudiments at least 
of knowledge, the natural virtues, liberty, peace, and the like. 
The relations that such things bear to us, under any of tho 
aspects just mentioned, are apprehended in the act of knowl- 
edge as unchangeable and, therefore, as grounded in the very 
essences of knower and known. It is this set or scheme of 


*Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, V. 2, p. 315. 
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things wo related that constitutes the natural order, and which 
roflecta the natural law by whieh this ordor is maintained. 

Tho moral agent porcoives this order. Tle shapes his action 
in nccordanes with it. His judgmont that such action is con- 
formed to this objective order and law is the proximate rule of 
morality, and the retual conformity of the action with the law 
and order, thus perceived and understood, constitutes generic- 
ally the quality of its poodness, as lack of such conformity con- 
its Order is the result of Inw, and law of rea- 
KON, Similarly, order implies a multiplicity of things related in 
auch way that each may exist and funetion in a manner con- 
wonant with its nature, and, therefore, in such way as to attain 
its ond or full development. Beeause moral agents are capable 
of knowing tho oxsential rolations of things to one another by 
reason of which the natural order is constituted and Jaw 
revealed, they are also able freely to choose such courses of 
action as will bo in conformity with this law and order and, 
-heneo also, in conformity with right reason. This is the teat 
of their goodness, as the opposite would be of their badness. 
Whore the relation between object and agent is recognized as 
contingent, it is cloar that the quality of goodness or badness of 
the action will spring, not from the exigencies of natural law 
and order, but, from somo extrinsic reason, such as custom, con- 
vontion, civil statute or special circumstances which here and 
now affect the agent. 

To say that an agent perevives a thing salnted to him as good 
is only another way of saying that he perceives it as something — 
desirable. Such perception arouses in him an impulse to obtain 
possession of it because he sees in it something that will satisfy 
a folt need, something therefore that will in some way be of 
benefit to him, perfect him. The object perceived becomes for 
the perceiver, through its quality of goodness, a cause, first of 
the reaction necessary to obtain it, and, secondly, of the perfec- 
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tion which results in the agent through its possession. Thus, 
e. g., the perception of food elicits from the hungry man the 
activity requisite to avail himself of it, and the food itself when 
consumed perfects the physical organism which has absorbed it. 
But it should be noted that the causality exercised by this object 
or end or motive of action cannot be classified as efficient cau- 
sality. For there is not here a situation merely of stimulus and 
response in accordance with purely physical laws, but rather a 
situation involving stimulation, perception, understanding, 
deliberation upon alternatives, free choice, election and volition. 
There is, or may be, response to stimulus, but it is controlled 
response. There is always the possibility of the response being 
altogether inhibited. And, when it is released, it is released 
because of an antecedent judgment (which, of course, may be 
erroneous) that some good, some benefit, some additional per- 
fection will result from it to the agent. The object does not 
‘move’ the agent necessarily to seek possession of it. It exerts 
indeed an influence, it arouses an inclination, it elicits desire, 
but the will remains master of itself; it is itself the efficient 
cause of its own action. Objects of moral action, therefore, 
‘move’ agents to act merely by way of the attractiveness of the 
quality of goodness that is in them, and this becomes present to 
the will through an act of knowledge. | 

From the foregoing it is clear what meaning the realist 
attaches to the term “ self-realization ” as the fruition of moral 
action. It means nothing else than the successive increments of © 
physical, moral and intellectual perfection which a person 
acquires by desiring, striving for and attaining those ends or 
objects of action which reason reveals to him as needs of or as — 
good for his physical or rational nature. Hence it implies 
growth, development, transformation, transition in the direc- 
tion of the better, the actualization of latent capacities, a flower- 
ing of native potentialities. Perhaps all this may be briefly | 
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summed up by saying that self-realization means the sum of 
those processes whereby a moral agent, under the influence of 
his environment (using that term in its broadest sense), so 
reacts as gradually to adjust himself more and more perfectly 
te it. Or, in other words, it consists in that voluntary control 
_ of his actions whereby he succeeds in establishing such relation- 
ships with the various objects that fall within his experience as 
to reap real, if not always the highest, benefit from them. 

When the idealist declares that “in desire, what is desired 
must in all cases be self ”’, he is quite obviously guilty either of 
- gross exaggeration or of identifying self with whatever may be 

Since desire or volition follows cognition, it is clear that as 
one may make the self the object of knowledge he may also make 
the self the object of desire. Thus one may love or hate, pity or 
despise oneself. But if one were to say that in desiring a job or 
a meal or a suit of clothes he really is desiring himself, his words 
cease ‘to have any intelligible meaning. It is to confuse the 
“me” with the “mine”, the possessor with the thing to be 
possessed, the object understood as desirable with the subject 
desiring it. It is an attempt to set up a real duality within a 
kingdom ex hypothesi of absolute unity, to introduce distinc- 
tion without admitting a difference. ‘This has always been the 
difficulty which has proved an insuperable obstacle to all monis- | 
tic theories. And it is precisely this difficulty also which renders 
Dr. Bradley’s explanation of self-realization as the end of moral 
action unsatisfactory.. For if it were once admitted that “ what 
is desired must in all cases be self ’’, it would follow that, as 
good and being are convertible terms, the self—the human selfi— 
would embrace all being and therefore all goodness. But this 
would be a perfect reductio ad absurdum, for, on the one hand, 
no agent can desire that which he already possesses, and, on the 
other, when an agent possesses all good there is nothing left for 
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him to desire. Moral action has indeed as its terminus self- 
realization, but the self is realized, made more perfect, not by 
becoming conscious of what it already possesses, but by acquir- 
ing some real good of which it experiences a need and which, 
therefore, it does not already possess. 7 

Crartes CO. Mintyer. 


University of Notre Dame. 
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POUR L’HISTOIRE DE- LA PHILOSOPHIE MEDIEVALE 


1) ANS la communication qu’il a donnée & l'une des sessions générales 
du Congrés international de Philosophie de Harvard (1926), le 
_ Prof. Gilson montrait avee pénétration comment Il’histoire de la phi- 
-losophie venait rendre témoignage—de diverses maniéres et selon dif- 
férentes interprétations—au role de la philosophie dans Vhistoire de la 
civilisation: Iruit de la civilisation, la philosophie est créatrice de civili- 
sation, et son effort créateur méme est essentiellement un acte intem- 
porel de soumission a la vérité.* 

Pour illustrer ce fait en son triple contenu, M. Gilson avait recours, 
entre autres, au cas de la philosophie médiévale, indiquant en par- 
ticulier comment la pensée de Thomas d’Aquin était & la fois le produit 
du milieu qui la porta, la réaction. autonome et toute personnelle de 
son génie, l’expression enfin d’une vérité intemporelle acquise au cours 
de l’enquéte toujours reprise par la pensée humaine. 

Nous voudrions ici attirer Vattention sur V’exemple choisi par M. 
Gilson, et parcourir quelques quartiers du beau domaine, neuf en bonne 
part, ouvert aux historiens des doctrines, qui voudraient montrer quel 
role la philosophie, et aussi la spéculation religieuse, joua au moyen 
-fge dans l’histoire dela civilisation. Car si l’histoire de la philosophie 
-ancienne et de la philosophie moderne est abondannment étudiée, le 
domaine de la pensée médiévale est resté relativement inculte. 

On a d’ailleurs plaisir & constater que plusieurs équipes de travail- 
leurs, en tous pays, défrichent activement ce domaine, y tragant tantot 
de grandes avenues lumineuses, tant6t des pistes propices aux plus 
heureuses surprises. L’Amérique apporte désormais’ & ce labeur un 
concours extrémement actif: la fondation de la Mediaeval Academy, 
la publication du Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, en sont 
le plus sensible témoignage, et les travaux des Ch. H. Haskins, des 
L. Thorndike, des L. J. Paetow, en sont les fruits de toute premiére 
valeur. Le précieux répertoire de J. F. Willard (Progress of Mediaeval 
Studies in the U. S. A.) est un guide révélateur de cette trés-féconde 


* Gilson, “Le réle de la philosophie dans Vhistoire de la civilisation,” 
dans Proceedings of the Siath International Congress of Philosophy, 
Harvard University, 1926 (New York: Longmans, 1927), 529-535. 
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renaissance. Il en faut étendre le rayonnement et rappeler le vaste 
programme. 


Le génie est-il le fruit du milieu qui l’a produit? ou bien au contraire 
 n’est-ce pas le génie qui donne 4 son milieu son sens vrai et sa lumiére?.. . 
Quoi qu’il en soit de cette indissoluble relation, ou il faut cependant | 
reconnaitre la primauté du génie personnel, il est vrai que toute per- | 
sonnalité, fiit-elle géniale—j’allais dire fiit-elle divine, puisque la révé- 
lation elle-méme s’est revétue des couleurs humaines selon les ages ou 
elle nous fut manifestée—, toute personnalité ne peut étre entiérement 
comprise que dans le milieu qui l’a produite: S. Thomas ne saurait 
entiérement s’expliquer par S. Thomas lui-méme, et sa doctrine si 
haute et si abstraite soit-elle, n’est pas un absolu, indépendant du 
temps qui l’a vue naitre et des siécles qui l’ont nourrie. La spéculation 
philosophique est un produit, et -le plus profondément expressif sans 
doute, d’une civilisation. 

Conditionnement terrestre de l’esprit, par ot les hie- 
toriques et l’accident humain s’insinuent et s’inscrivent jusque dans la 
plus spirituelle pensée, et nuancent d’un discret relativisme l’armature 
des systémes les plus cohérents et les plus unifiés. De les voir ainsi 
par en bas, dans leur croissance, et non plus seulement dans la sereine 
immobilité de leur aréte métaphysique, nous doit étre profitable, si, 
comme |’étre humain lui-méme, cette pensée et ce systéme ne sont point 
des abstractions extra-temporelles, des monades closes sur elles-mémes, 
mais des formes vivantes nourries d’une matiére immense: toute la 
métaphysique d’Aristote, toute la psychologie d’Augustin, toute la 
mystique de Denys, toute la science des Arabes, l’ascése de Grégoire et 
la contemplation des Victorins, ne constitueront pas l’Ame de Frére 
Thomas, mais l’Ame de Frére Thomas a assimilé tout cela, et cette 
assimilation méme, cette “réduction” de cinq civilisations en l’unité 
dune vie spirituelle, vaut d’étre contemplée pour elle-méme. Cette 
belle forme qu’est l’intellectualité de S. Thomas n’est pas une forme 
- pure; elle est née, elle a vécu, elle a atteint sa perfection dans une 
matiére, et done dans un temps, dans un climat, dans un contexte, dans 
un corps. C’est de bon thomisme que de faire l’histoire de la pensée 
thomiste, de voir son fme unie 4 son corps. 

L’ceuvre d’art elle-méme, ot le génie se meut selon le plus oe i 
subjectivisme, et ot la fantaisie personnelle semble devoir étre totale- 
ment irréductible aux enchatnements et au déterminisme des causes 
historiques, ne nous devient pleinement intelligible, dans sa technique 
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et dans son inspiration, que sous la lumiére temporelle, et méme locale, 
qui a éclairé sa conception. ‘Téniers n’habita point Florence, et la 
Divine Gomédie n’aurait pu naitre aux jours de Descartes. Ainsi cette 
encyclopédie vivante qu’est une Somme médiévale ne peut étre entidre- 
ment comprise, dans sa matiére, dans sa structure, dans son but et ses 
amples prétentions, dans son style, dans son esprit, que dans l’athmo- 
sphére lucide, capiteuse de cette vie universitaire du XIII¢ siécle, dans 
la mentalité fraichement nourrie de la sagesse antique au service de la 


| foi, dans cet age “ou le seul éblouissement des promesses de la raison 
pure avait de quoi déséquilibrer un monde candide et curieux.” 


On congoit qu’une telle entreprise requiére de longues enquétes docu- 


‘mentaires, ou seront mises en ceuvre toutes les et appliquées 
toutes les méthodes de |’érudition. 


La premiére besogne, et, semble-t-il, 4 voir le peu d’amateurs qu’elle 
suscite, la moins attrayante, serait un inventaire de cette littérature 
philosophico-théologique,—inventaire immense, & mener selon de multi- 
ples catégories et par secteurs trés-divers. N’est-il pas regrettable que 
nous n’ayons ‘pas encore, pour la. période centrale de la spéculation 
médiévale, de Pierre Lombard 4 Duns Scot, un catalogue des Summae 


_Sententiarum et des commentaires des Sentences, qui furent comme les 


masses régulatrices de cette vaste production littéraire? Certes, d’excel- 


lents instruments de travail existent, ne fit-ce que des catalogues de 


bibliothéques, dont le parfait modéle-est le catalogue de l’Old Royal 
Library, du British Museum, par Warner et J. P. Gilson. Mais 1a 


-méme, ot nous demeurons cependant dans le classement accidentel et 


non-méthodique par genre littéraire ou par période, que de lacunes! 
Songez que le fonds de la Nationale 4 Paris, l’un des trois ou quatre 


plus considérables du monde, ne posséde encore comme guide que la 


liste extrémement sommaire de Delisle. Un bel exemple de ce genre 


de travail a été donné récemment par M. P. Glorieux, professeur 4 


l'Université de Lille, qui a publié dans la “ Bibliothéque thomiste” un 
indispensable répertoire de La littérature guodlibétique de 1260 @ 1320. 
S’il appelle des compléments et des précisions, cet ouvrage constitue, tel 
qu’il est, un instrument excellent; on a déj& expérimenté quels profits 
en peut attendre celui qui veut suivre, chronologiquement et doctrinale- 
ment, les polémiques incessantes et complexes dont ces disputes sont 
les points d’émergence. 

Deuxiéme étape: la otis #authenticité et de chronologie. Travail 
d’érudition pure encore, oi V’historien trop pressé risque de s’embar- 
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rasser. I] est bien clair cependant. que c’est 14 la base indispensable du 
moindre essai historique et d’une exacte interprétation doctrinale. Nous 
avons la des travaux modéles: les préfaces de l’édition de Quarracchi 
pour les wmuvres de S. Bonaventure, les Ecritis authentiques d. S. 
Thomas d’Aquin par le R. P. Mandonnet, ete. Mais ce ne sont la que 
rares points lumineux; dés qu’on veut suivre la genése d’une doctrine 
ou les phases d’une controverse, on se heurte & de multiples problémes 
littéraires et chronologiques qui bloquent la recherche. Ainsi les quatre 
ou cing premiéres décades de la vie intellectuelle & l'Université de 
Paris, 1200-1245, si nécessaires 4 la compréhension historique des chefs- 
d’ceuvre d’Albert, de Bonaventure, de Thomas d’Aquin, n’ont point 
encore de chronologie littéraire détaillée et précise, qui localise les 
maitres et leurs cuvres 4 cette époque décisive. La chronologie d’- 
Albert le Grand est toujours matiére & contestations. Le cas de Duns 
Scot est le plus typique, s’il est vrai que son héritage littéraire est 
entiérement 4 réviser, comme en témoignent les travaux de Mgr. Pelzer 
et des RR. PP. Longpré et Balié. : 

A cette étape de recherches, on pourrait rattacher ]’étude des versions 
des wuvres de l’antiquité gréco-latine, dont apparition dans le monde 
occidental détermina une révolution non moins sensationnelle et non © 
moins puissante que celle de la Renaissance. Traductions d’cuvres 
scientifiques ou d’cuvres philosophiques dans des centres privilégiés, 
au point de rencontre des civilisations, en Espagne au XII® siécle, en 
Sicile et & Naples au début du XIIIe, a Paris, aprés 1260, sous l’influ- 
ence de S. Thomas et par les soins de Guillaume de Moerbeke. On sait 
quelles contributions importantes ont fourni sur ce point les mono- 
graphies de Ch. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science, 1924, 19282, de M. Grabmann, Forschungen ueber die latein- 
ischen Aristotelesuebersetzungen des XIII. Jahrhunderts, 1916, de Mgr. 
Pelzer, du R. P. Pelster, ete. 

Aprés ce déblaiement, l’édition des textes est le gros wuvre. Travail 
modeste et ceuvre de patience, que beaucoup abandonnent aprés essai, 
tant, sous ses humbles apparences, il exige en réalité de ressources de 
tout genre (y compris financiéres!), érudition et culture générale. 

Si le haut moyen-Age se trouve relativement favorisé par les anciennes ~ 
collections, telle la Patrologie latine de Migne, le XIIe, le XIII° siécle — 
surtout, sont plus dépourvus. On s’y met, fort heureusement, depuis © 
Abélard, de qui le Prof. Geyer édite les wuvres logiques (Beitraege z. 
Gesch. d. Phil. d. Mitt., Bd. XXI), jusqu’é “artiste” Jean de 
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Garlande, de qui Paetow vient de nous donner une luxueuse édition 
(University of California Press, 1927), et au grand maitre en théologie 
du commencement du 13¢ siécle, Prévostin, de qui M. Lacombe (San 
Francisco) a entrepris de publier les Opera omnia (Bibl. thomiste, 
tomes XI et sq.). Mais c’est peu encore, et nous reconstruisons trop 
sur quelques grosses piéces sensationnelles la structure spirituelle de ce 
monde turbulent, avide, passionné, multiforme ?; et l’athmosphére com- 
mune de cette culture technique et de ces belles genéses intellectuelles 

Le cas est ici notable des traductions latines d’couvres arabes ou 
juives, ceuvres modestes s’il en fut, mais qui modifiérent profondément 
la densité et les courants de cette athmosphére en pleine révolution. 
C’est aprés une trés perspicace expérience que M. Gilson notait récem- 
ment que la réédition de ces traductions était “une besogne urgente, 
non seulement pour permettre de reconstituer l’athmosphére intellec- 
-tuelle du XIIIe siécle, mais encore pour nous permettre de comprendre, 
‘ne fiit-ce que dans leur lettre méme, les textes que nous lisons.” 

Les textes les plus connus et les plus courants, déja plusieurs fois 
publiés, auraient eux-mémes besoin déditions critiques. phi- 
losophes de l’Antiquité ou ceux de la période moderne voient leurs 
ceuvres sans cesse remises sur le métier; les textes médiévaux, véhicules 
délicats et raffinés d’une pensée exigeante, créatrice 4 l’excés de vocabu- 
laire, et en méme temps ennemie de la prolixité, mériteraient 4 plus 
_ forte raison le méme honneur, le méme souci de probité et de netteté. 
Voici venir Alexandre de Halés, préparé par les Franciscains de 
Quaracchi, puis Duns Scot. Qui entreprendra Albert le Grand? 

Inévitablement ce travail d’édition entraine dans les recherches litté- 
raires proprement dites, ou, par l’inventaire des sources et de la docu- 
mentation des écrivains, vont déja se dessiner les attaches historiques 
des systémes et les grands courants de pensée. Une citation, au XIIIe 
siécle, est parfois insignifiante et purement décorative; souvent cepen- 


2 Aussi ne pouvons-nous accepter cette conception d’une philosophie 
scolastique, d’un systéme scolastique homogéne, bloc uniforme et stable, 
dont les franges seules présentent des variantes, occasionnelles et super- 
ficielles. En ce sens, nous ferions nétre la critique que le Prof. R. McKeon 
(Columbia University) adresse dans le Journal of Philosophy (5 July, 
1928, p. 389) a J. S. Zybura, 4 propos de son symposium Present-Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism, p. 100. 

Dans Arch, d’hist. doctr. et litt. du M. A., II (1927), p. 92, note 2.— 
La Bibliothéque Thomiste s’ouvre volontiers & ce travail de réédition. 
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dant elle trahit une démarche, révéle une lecture neuve, dénote une 
tendance, dissimule une audace. II ne faut pas étre dupe du procédé, 
et ne voir en ce recours incessant aux textes vénérés de ]’Antiquité 
_ paienne ou chrétienne qu’une manie scolaire sans portée. L’auctoritas 
certes devait étre acceptée, non seulement en théologie, doctrine essen- 
tiellement traditionelle, mais en toute discipline, méme grammaticale. 
Priscien était “authentique” autant qu’Augustin. Tous les déve- 
loppements de pensée s’enlagaient autour de ces textes, et les plus indis- 
crétes audaces doctrinales s’exprimaient en un vocabulaire usé qu’on 
croirait inoffensif. Evidemment les mots s’assouplissaient, et, par 
d’habiles coups de pouce, les pensées des anciens s’enrichissaient de 
précisions imprévues; cela s’appelait “ exponere reverenter.” Auctori- 
tas nasum cereum habet, disait joliment Alain de Lille. A qui a com- 
pris cette onpération, la naiveté de certains modernes interprétes de 
Thomas ou de Bonaventure est assez plaisante, qui prend cela pour 
argent comptant. Mais aussi est-il difficile de saisir la fine vérité que — 
ces moeurs littéraires pourraient dissimuler 4 des yeux non avertis, de 
dégager I’ “ intentio auctoris”’, de comprendre comment 1 une “ 
s’explicite en donnée systématique.* 

Aristote, Averroés, Augustin, Denys, le Loubard. . ++ Que de ie 
blémes ouverts! Problémes de détail, problémes généraux surtout, 
lorsqu’il s’agit non seulement d’analyser toutes ces richesses déversées 
en cinquante ans dans les Universités du XIII¢ siécle, mais de retrouver — 
ame de ces synthéses, oi des tempéraments spirituels aussi opposés 
que ceux d’Aristote et d’Augustin ont pu trouver, dans |’intelligence 
@un Thomas d’Aquin, une unité vitale. Comment les 1700 citations de 
Vultra-mystique Denys ont-elles pu s’insérer dans la trame aristotéli- 
cienne d’une philosophie thomiste? ... Car enfin il ne faut pas que 
cette chasse documentaire, ot se réjouit le pur érudit, nous fasse perdre 
de vue, comme cela arriva au savant Duhem, la réalité et Punité 
profondes d’une pensée telle que celle de Frére Thomas. 

Cette unité profonde, cette synthése que ne peut retrouver l’érudit 
dans son analyse dissolvante, elle utilisa, pour se constituer, toute une 
technique dont nous avons peine aujourd’hui 4 restituer les procédés 
subtils et parfois déconcertants. Ces esprits si aérés et si droits étaient 


“Sur ces questions, voir quelques précisions dans une étude “ Authentica. 
et magistralia. Deux lieux théologiques aux XIIe-XIITe siécles,” dans Diwus 
Thomas (Piacenza, 1925), pp. —- 
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pourvus d’instruments de précision dignes de rivaliser avec les méthodes 
raffinées de nos philologues modernes. Grammaire, dialectique, sym- 
bolisme, entrent 4 vif dans l’armature de leurs raisonnements philo- 
sophiques et théologiques. La plupart de ces magistri in theologia 
avaient d’ailleurs passé leur plus belle jeunesse intellectuelle & la faculté 
des arts, ot ils s’attardaient plus volontiers que de droit, séduits, au 
seuil de ce royaume de la doctrine, selon image pittoresque de Richard 
Fishacre (Oxford, 1248), par les servantes ensorceleuses, au lieu 
d’entrer jusqu’a l’appartement de la reine des sciences, la divine 
théologie. Kilwardby, avant d’illustrer- l’école théologique des Pré- 
cheurs d’Oxford, fut maitre des plus fameux aux arts de Paris, et 
Roger Bacon critique, fort lourdement et bien 4 tort, Albert le Grand 
qui n’avait point fait le stage réglementaire 4 la rue du Fouarre. 

Grammaire, dialectique, symbolisme: on pourrait grouper en gros 
sous ces titres les multiples procédés que l’analyse littéraire et doctrinale 
employait alors, pour satisfaire un appétit de clarté, excessif parfois 
jusqu’a oublier l’insondable mystére de la vie intérieure, voire méme 
celui de la vie intime de Dieu. La grammaire? Voyez les longues ques- 
tiones—qui n’arrétent plus personne aujourd’hui—sur le langage a 
employer dans |’étude des relations trinitaires et de leurs apparentes 
-antinomies, dont l’écho se répercute dans le vocabulaire. Lisez aussi, 
en téte de chaque traité, l’analyse étymologique et sémantique a laquelle 
- sont soumis les termes essentiels qui vont alimenter la dispute: persona, 
natura, sacramentum, spiritus.... On peut certes rafraichir ce 
matériel vieillot; mais jamais signe verbal ne fut plus subtilement 
décortiqué. | | 

De la dialectique, de son usage, de ses profits, de ee aussi, dés 
le XIIe siécle, et dés lors aussi si vivement dénoneés, inttile de parler 
longuement. Le cas a été souvent étudié, en ses: données générales du 

Les procédés du développement par symbole, et toute l’imagerie si 
curieusement intellectualisée de ces temps, ont beaucoup moins attiré 
Yattention. M. Gilson, récemment, en a cependant signalé, pour le 
commentaire des textes bibliques, les détours compliqués,® et le P. 
Wébert a décelé, jusque dans les exposés les plus abstraits, les heurts 
de ces schémes imaginatifs dont aujourd’hui nous ne percevons plus 


5“ Note pour l’explication de quelques raisonnements scripturaires usités 
au Moyen Age,” dans Revue d’hist. franciscaine, II (1925), 350-360. 
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la richesse native. Que de ressources 14 pourtant, si nous voulons 
tirer au clair la genése et le sens exact de ces concepts techniques si 
minutieusement forgés! 

Appuyés et éclairés ainsi par l’enquéte historique, tout ce -voeabu- 
aire revit, et l’insipide Thomas-Lexicon de Schutz s’anime,—en atten- 
dant qu’on le refasse de fond en comble selon ces perspicaces méthodes. | 
Notre psychologie du langage doit atteindre ainsi jusqu’é l’éme des 
mots; car certains termes ont comme une sonorité propre dans chaque 
doctrine, en traduisant les intuitions et les directives.’ 

Lorsque ces enquétes ont porté leur fruit, et que le pasrlviiaxic les 
a faites pénétrantes, il est aisé de pousser le travail proprement his- 
torique, ot documents et systémes vont retrouver, avec l’atmosphére 
qui les nourrit, la fraicheur de leur état premier, et, pour l’interpréte 
exigeant, toutes les précisions opportunes. Nous ne pouvons plus ~ 
espérer aujourd’hui entourer le texte de S. Thomas d’une glose plus 
aigué que celle de Cajetan; il y a des limites—dans la perfection, et 
dans le genre lui-méme—que |’on ne passe pas. Mais les ressources de 
Vhistoire sont loin d’étre épuisées, et sa lumiére positive s’associera 
fraternellement 4 celle des vieux commentateurs. 

Soit qu’on restitue la position originelle et locale des problémes, soit 
qu’on démonte le mécanisme d’une réponse, dans le texte d’une question 
disputée, soit qu’on suive en son cours sinueux |’évolution d’une thése 
& travers les écoles et dans les conflits des tendances, soit qu’on rende 
raison d’éléments inertes aujourd’hui sans portée, soit qu’on explique 
Vordre d’un traité construit sur des cadres différents des notres, soit 
qu’on discerne sous la lettre banale les points sensibles d’une synthése 
originale, l’ceuvre est attrayantejet féconde. Le Siger de Brabant du 
P. Mandonnet ouvre des perspectives intellectuelles dont l’intérét 


*“TL’image dans l’euvre de Thomas et spécialement dans l’exposé 
doctrinal sur l’intelligence humaine,” Dans Rev. Thomiste, IX (1926), © 
427-445, 

7 Quelques notes lexicographiquep ont amorcé cette besogne immense, pour 
laquelle bientét nous aurons un, précieux instrument dans le “ lexique 
thomiste ” que prépare le P. Blanche, professeur & l’Institut catholique de 


Paris. Cf. “ Notes de lexicographie philosophique médiévale,” dans la 
Rev. des sc. philos, et théol. (1927), pp. 435-446; (1928), pp. 82-94. Et A. 
Blanche, Sur le sens de quelques locutions concernant V’analogie dans la 
langue de S. Thomas, ibid. (1921), pp. 52-59; Le vocabulaire de l’argu- 
mentation et la structure de Varticle dans les ouvrages de S. Thomas, ibid. 
(1925), pp. 167-187. 
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dépasse les spécialités de l’érudition; et par sa Philosophie de 8S. 
Bonaventure, M. Gilson nous introduit dans l’une des interprétations 
du Christianisme qui, en tous les temps, hors du thomisme, séduira bien 
des ames. Maitre Eckhart, de qui Denifle avait montré le vrai visage 
contre l’interprétation romantico-luthérienne de beaucoup d’historiens, 
est loin de nous avoir révélé le fonds de sa pensée: voici que le P. 
Théry nous y introduit, ei mettant au jour les textes essentiels qu’on 
oubliait de lire. Et, prochainement, il entreprendra la description, & 
travers tout le moyen Age, du grand courant spirituel dont Denys fut 
la source tumultueuse. 

Le probléme,.a& satiété repris, de la distinction de l’essence et de 
existence, retrouve lui-méme attrait et nouvelle lumiére, lorsque, au 
terme de son enquéte chez les Grees, les Arabes et les Latins, le P. 
Roland-Gosselin enchasse le eélébre texte de l’opuseule de S. Thomas 
dans le cadre historique que des annotations concises lui composent.® 

En l’euvre d’histoire ainsi comprise, s’allient alors les deux concep- 
tions qui parfois s’opposent en des esprits unilatéraux. Ni les facteurs 
historiques et sociaux, ni l’intime et personnel effort du génie, ne sont 
entités séparables. La vie est une, qui les lie & leur naissance méme, 
avant qu’aient émergé leurs propriétés opposées. Ce n’est pas en la 
déracinant de son temps qu’une cuvre paraitra intemporelle; nous 
-n’atteignons pas |’éternité en expulsant le temps de nos vies, mais en 
’assumant avee tout son contenu vers l’éternel. 

C’est de cette maniére que Vhistoire de la philosophie rejoint l’amour 
de la sagesse, et, en lui, l’absolu de la vérité. Relativiste de métier et 
par méthode, l’historien demeure un homme, et consciemment ou non, 
son interprétation des faits et des doctrines, au terme de son labeur, 
le place devant les problémes humains que les philosophes ont cherché 
& résoudre. II ne s’agit plus de tel siécle ou de telle mentalité, mais de 
la vérité universelle et nécessaire “ C’est pourquoi tout se passe comme 
si l’histoire de la philosophie, prise dans son ensemble, était celle d’une 
vaste enquéte sur le contenu de la pensée humaine. Enquéte sans cesse 


8“ Contribution 4 lVhistoire du procés d’Eckhart.” Extrait de La vie 
spirituelle (1925-1926), in-12, 152 pp. Et: “Le Commentaire de Maitre 
Eckhart sur le livre de la Sagesse,” dans Arch @hist. tai et litt. du 
M. A., IIT (1928), 321-443. 

®M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, “ De ente et essentia de S. Thomas d’Aquin,” 
Bibliothéque thomiste (t. Vill, 1926). | 
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reprise, et toujours élargie, qui révéle les essences & l’intelligence, en 
les définissant.” 1° 

Ainsi, dans Vhistoire de la philosophie nalltivale, avons-nous une 
illustration brillante du réle de la philosophie: fruit de la civilisation, 
elle est aussi créatrice de civilisation, et son effort créateur est essen-— 
tiellement un acte intemporel de soumission 4 la vérité. 


M.-D. CHENU * 
Le Saulchoir, Belgium. 


10K. Gilson, Le réle de la philosophie done Vhistoire de la ciwilisation, 
loc. cit., p. 535. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. A translation by Ropert BELLE 
Burke. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. Press, 1928. 
2 Vols. 


Few among the noted scholars of the thirteenth century have suf- 
- fered more neglect and misunderstanding during the course of suc- 
- ceeding centuries than Roger Bacon. This was chiefly due to an 
absence of knowledge of his writings. While some of the minor 
treatises, e. g., on Alchemy, Astronomy, Medicine and Physics, were 
printed as early as 1545 (Paris) and 1594 (Oxford), it was not till 
1733 that Jebb published the Opus Majus, and this only in incomplete 
‘form (the important seventh part containing Bacon’s views on Moral 
Philosophy appeared for the first time in 1897, in the edition of the 
Opus Majus by Bridges). In 1859 Brewer published the Opus Minus 
and Opus Tertium, and shortly afterwards (1861) Charles gave us the 
first modern biography of Bacon based upon manuscript studies. 
Intensive mediaeval researches of recent decades have done much to 
restore the true historical portrait of Oxford’s “ Admirable Doctor.” 
They resulted in the publication of numerous hitherto unedited texts, 
e. g. by Gasquet (1897), Duhem (1909), Steele (1908-1913), Little 
(1913), and of illuminating monographs by Bridges, Little, Baeumker, 
Pelzer, etc. The seventh centenary of Bacon brought many representa- 
tives of the world of science and thought to Oxford in 1914, and stimu- 
- lated a widespread general interest in the “ first of scientists”’ Born 
of this interest is the present translation in English of the Opus Majus 
by Rosert Burke of the University of Pennsylvania. It is based 
upon the corrected text of Bridge’s edition (London, 1900). 

The translator. undertook the arduous task of clothing the stately 
Opus Majus in a lucid and pleasing English garb as a labor of love 
and reverence. He tells us in his introduction that “in its unity of 
purpose, in its encyclopedic range of subject, in its clarity of state. 
ment, in its orderly arrangement of material, in its prophetic scientific 
vision, in its profound moral earnestness, the Opus Majus must ever 
remain one of the truly great works of human genius.” 

A perusal of the two volumes under review will convince the reader 
that few mediaeval books are more instructive and absorbing. The 
Opus Majus reveals itself as a veritable reference library of the edu- 
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cational methods, and the science and philosophy of that time. It 
contains the dominant thought of Bacon’s life, his endeavor to unify — 
and co-ordinate all the learning of the thirteenth century, and to sum- 
mon it in support of the Church. The Opus Majus represents a new 
type of Summa or scholarly arsenal against pagan wisdom. Unlike 
the other great schoolmen of his century who relied upon the dialectic 
of Aristotle, Bacon sought to draw his intellectual resources in greater 
part from the natural and historical sciences. Hence his insistence 
upon inductive data and and his of speculation 
to scientific observation. 

The serial arrangement of the bites treated will disclose Bacon’s 
course of thought. The Opus Majus is divided into seven parts. Part 
I considers the causes of human error. These causes hindering proper 
progress of knowledge are four in number: undue regard for author- 
ity, custom, popular prejudice and false conceit of knowledge. Part 
II deals with the relationship. between philosophy and theology. The- 
ology has need of philosophy to prove its principles, otherwise infidels 
who do not accept the Scriptures could never be convinced of the truth 
of the Christian Faith. Part III lays the first stone of the new build- 
ing. It emphasizes the importance of philosophy, the study of lan- 
guages, in particular of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic and Arabic, for the 
Scriptures and the best philosophical works are written in these 
tongues. Part IV dwells on the necessity of greater mathematical 
knowledge. Bacon calls mathematics the key to all other sciences. 
It is the foundation of exact measurement in the other sciences since 
natural forces are propagated by mathematical law. We have here a 
new thought that came to be fully appreciated and applied only cen- 
turies later in the exact scientific measurements of our day. Part V 
treats of perspective and optics, the laws of vision, reflection and 
refraction. Part VI contains Bacon’s eloquent plea for the empiric 
method, and an experimental science. It represents the most important 
part of the entire work. Part VII has for its subject moral philosophy. 
It treats of man’s duties to God, his fellow-man and himself. It gives 
us the first comparative study of religions and proves the superiority 
of the Christian Faith. 

In the moving pages of the Opus Majus ‘the ssenianniittde of Bacon 
stands revealed to us alive and vibrant. We behold a man of ency- 
clopedic knowledge, thoroughly versed in the lore of his time, inde- 
pendent of mind and impetuous of temperament, a scholar dissatisfied 
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with the ultra-metaphysical modes of thought of his day. Centuries 
before his great namesake of the sixteenth century, Francis Bacon, 
voiced the modern empiric mentality in the Novwm Organum, Roger 
Bacon demanded the same broader empiric foundations for the edifice 
of human knowledge. And even as August Comte in our day, so 
Bacon in his own day proposed a similar new classification of human 
sciences. But the “ Admirable Doctor” surpassed both these leaders 
of modern thought in that he joined to a supreme confidence in empiric 
reason a lofty metaphysic guided by moral purpose and a Christian 
perspective. The tragedy of Bacon’s life arose out of the fact that he 
lived and thought i in advance of his own age. 

Dr. BurKE and the University of Pennsylvania deserve our thanks 
for having given in so pleasing and worthy a form this modern 
translation of a deserving mediaeval work. 

BERARD VocrT. 


Anthony’s Monastery, 
Butler, New Jersey. 


Scholastic Metaphysics. By J OHN F. McCormick. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xix + 253. 


Notwithstanding. its severe title, this is a book that is a delight to 
read. ‘The exposition of each topic develops from sentence to sentence 
with the easy grace and naturalness of a growing tree. Its simple and 
lucid style reveals a mind that has assimilated the subject through the 
labor of many years of thought and studious reflection. Manifestly the 
author possesses that rare instinct of a true teacher who knows how to 
come down to the intellectual level of his youthful lovers of wisdom. 
This modest volume ought to prove an antidote to the cynical sneers 
at metaphysics of our modern Voltaires. __ 

Though the author treats of the fundamental principles that are 
usually set forth in ordinary textbooks under the specific departments 
of ontology, cosmology and rational psychology, yet he thought it well 
to repudiate those divisions that had been popularized by Wolff, and 
simply entitle his book Scholastic Metaphysics. To justify this depar- 
ture, unusual at the present day, the author offers the following 


apology: 


The writer has not felt bound to observe the customary divisions of 
the subject into Ontology, Cosmology, ete. Such divisions have no neces- 
sary connection with Scholastic philosophy, but are rather accretions from 
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a foreign source. Besides it has always seemed to the writer that the 
effort to keep those divisions entails a needless amount of overlapping in 
the treatment of the subject. (Pref. pp. iii-iv.) | 


Another new and striking feature of the work is the method of pre- 
senting the basic principles of the science. Instead of stating explicitly 
at the beginning, after the manner of geometry, the ultimate, funda- 
mental conclusions in the form of theses, of accurately defining terms, 
of stating the exact point at issue, of proving the theses so explained — 
in syllogistic form, and finally answering difficulties, the author thought 
it well to begin by a general exposition and discussion of the problem 
at hand, and then require of his students to vindicate a number of 
explicitly stated theses which are presumed to be implicitly contained 
in the previous exposition. The author adopts, in other words, “the 
method of investigation and research ” instead of what seems to be the 
traditional and at present customary “ method of teaching.” In justi- 
fication of his method the author says: 


It was felt that it would be of greater advantage to the student if he 
were to work out the ‘theses’ himself from the materials presented in 
the text and references. For this purpose each chapter is followed by a 
list of propositions (theses) to be explained and demonstrated. One who 
has worked out these ‘ theses’ for himself should have a better grasp of his 
subject than could be obtained from any mere study of what has been 
worked out for him by another. (Pref. p. iv.) 


An admirable feature of the work is the lists of selected passages 
from easily obtained authorities, which the industrious author presents 
for reading at the end of each chapter, both to elucidate the subject 
under discussion and stimulate the student to work out the indicated © 
“ theses’ for himself. Can, and will the majority of a class of young | 
philosophers do so? If so, the present writer is envious of a profes- 
sor whose happy lot is cast among such ideal, though immature under- 
graduates, who are so enthusiastically animated by the “ studium 
inquirendi”’ as to be capable of such prolonged reading and studious 
reflection, and so willing amidst so many allurements and distractions 
“to scorn delights and live laborious days.” But in practice, the 
author-professor comes often, I suspect, in the ordinary work of the 
classroom, to the rescue of his languishing tyros, directs them over 
puzzling cross-roads and dark turns in the road of thought, and thus 
preserves the stimulating effects of the “ method of investigation” and : 
the more clarifying results of the older “ method of teaching.” 
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Another illuminating characteristic of the author’s work is the admir- 
able use he makes of the doctrinal contrasts between the fundamental 
principles of Scholasticism and the contradictory teachings of some of 
the outstanding systems of modern thinkers. Just as the luster of dia- 
monds is invigorated by the presence of darker bodies, so the author 
‘enhances the sanity and reasonableness of Scholastic principles by 
contrasting them with, for example, Bergson’s doctrine of “ becoming ” 
‘(p. 19), Descartes’ origin of the “idea of the infinite” (p. 30), and 
Hegel’s “ volatile indeterminate being” (p. 60), ete. Of course, in an 
elementary treatise for the use of beginners, no elaborate criticism of 
modern thinkers can be attempted. Yet to penetrate beneath the 
unessential trappings of a popular system of thought to discover and 
give terse expression to its key-principle, and then strikingly and 
clearly contrast that principle with its corresponding Scholastic teach- 
ing, is an immense intellectual illumination for beginners in philosophy. 

But a book in. which a reviewer finds nothing to criticize would 
scarcely be a human production. May we venture then to differ from 
the esteemed author in a few minor details. On page 102 is given a 
comparative estimate of Locke and Hume. Locke, the author admits, 
“was neither very clear nor very consistent in his thinking and only 
timidly sceptical.” Were the inconsistency of Locke more strongly 
emphasized, this estimate would be more just and truer. - But to say 
that Hume “was hardly a more clear and consistent thinker” than 
Locke does not seem to be in agreement with the common judgment 
of history. Hume, starting with the popularly accepted assumptions 
and presuppositions of Locke, did nothing else but by his merciless 
logic reveal to the world more completely than Berkeley the ultimate 
consequences of his pan-phenomenalism implied from the beginning in 
the Lockean presuppositions. As Professor Morris says: “His 
(Hume’s) merit is, that inheriting this fancy, rather this prejudice 
(the assumptions of Locke and Berkeley) from his predecessors, he 
was more thorough going and consistent than others.” (British 
Thought and Thinkers, p. 93; also Dr. Coffey, Epistem. II, p. 284, 
and Royce, The Spirit of Mod. Phil., p. 93.) Indeed, we may be 
_ grateful to the keen-minded, canny Scotchman for bringing Locke to 

logic, and holding up to the ridicule of reason for all time the utter 
nihilistic skepticism enfolded in the amateurish principles of the 
Lockean philosophy. As Professor Case says (Physical Realism, p. 
134): “ Hume’s philosophy is the reductio ad absurdum of the idealistic 
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hypothesis. It was what was sure to follow if Locke and Berkeley 
were taken at their word.” ; 

However, the relative estimates of our modern, mutually contra- 
dictory philosophers are matters of opinion, and the author’s views of 
such extraneous questions do not affect the sterling value of the main 
issues of his valuable book. | 

M. J. Manony. 


Fordham University. 


Philosophical Theology. By F. R. TENNANT. Vol. I. The Soul and 
Its Faculties. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv + 422. 


Dr. F. R. TENNANT, the author of this work, is no stranger to stu- 
dents of philosophy of religion. As the author of The Concept of Sin 
and Miracle and Its Presupposition he has already stamped himself as 
one of the foremost of modern English theologians, and as the teacher 
of S. F. Davenport, who wrote the really fine Norrisian Prize Essay 
on Immanence and Incarnation, he has been set up as an example of a 
professor’s influence for good and noble thinking. : 
- The present volume of Dr. TENNANT is the first of two volumes 
treating the theistic interpretation of the world; it confines itself 
solely to the cognitive basis and foundation of religion on which ground- 
work will be reared the superstructure of theism in the succeeding 
volume. “It is through knowledge about the self, mankind, and the 
world,” he writes in the Preface, “that developed belief in God is 
mediated; and it is in relation to such knowledge, its nature, presup- 
positions, scope and validity that the intellectual status of theology, 
and the reasonableness of theistic conviction, are to be estimated. The 
present volume accordingly deals with the human self, and with mental 
functions of the social individual that are involved in scientific a 
theological thought.” . 

Dr. TENNANT is quite right in emphasizing the cognitive background 
of theology, for history bears abundant witness that most theological 
errors are founded on a false theory of knowledge. A wrong concep- 
tion of the verbum mentis is undoubtedly behind Trinitarian heresies, 
and heaven alone knows the crippled theological progeny of nominal- 
ism. Conscious of its importance Dr. TENNANT devotes this volume 
of 418 pages to a discussion of the knowability of God, following 
throughout the ordo cognoscendi, or the ascent from fact-knowledge 
to the more complex knowledge which leads us to God. 
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For the sake of clearness the reviewer will enumerate Dr. TENNANT’S 
philosophy on the following subjects which are, of those he treats, the 
most vitally related to the problem of the knowledge of God, viz., 
ideation, soul, cause, faith and bs and the nature and limitation of 
scientific knowledge. 

1. Ideation is well described as “ that process by which the spatio- 
temporal order is transcended . .. and the ‘ what’ or the essence of 
things comes to be dealt with in abstraction from the ‘that’ or the 
existence of them as posited in the impressional.”” But as to just how 
that transition occurs from the ‘that’ to the ‘what’ Dr. TENNANT is 
certainly not clear. He does admit the necessity of sense-impressions 
as the raw material for the abstractive process, but he seems to lay too 
much stress on it, asserting as he does that a general idea is obtained 
by the suppression of details. “Concrete feeling distilled away, the 
empty form remains.” Such an outlook on ideation makes the predi- 
cates ante-date the subjects, or the ‘that,’ the ‘what,’ and makes 
abstraction consist more in the suppression of details than in the reve- 
lation of the essense, the suppression of details in the Scholastic syn- 
_ thesis being just a by-product of the abstractive process. 

2. Dr. Tennant rightly holds that without the soul mental life is 
inexplicable. This is indeed a healthy reaction against those psycholo- 
‘gists who hold that the “stream of thought” or “ serial theory” suffi- 
ciently accounts for the unity of psychic life. He argues: “ That a 
person lives a more or less ordered life, shews character and increasing 
power, though there is no reason on the serial theory why he should 
not be a legion of incompatibles; that there is conspiration of innumer- 
able irresponsible egos to issue in an orderly citizen; such facts ¢all 
for a sufficient reason which the theory fails to suggest. Happy chance 
- and unfounded coincidence, multiplied a thousandfold would seem to 
be the fount whence flow the rationality and the moral stability of the 
man of parts.” He believes in the immortality of the soul, but admits 
that “ psychology can tell us nothing about it.” 

3. Cause. It is a delight to find a modern philosopher who is not 
so controlled by the authority of empirical tradition as to swallow whole 
Hume’s contention that association of repeated observations is the 
foundation of causality. But we fear that Dr. Tennant leaps from 
the frying pan into the fire when he grounds causality on the “ projec- 
tion into the not-self of what we experience when acting and acting 
upon.” We believe that here he confuses the psychological conscious- 
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ness of causality with its Satetigeieal foundation, and mistakes one 
for the other. Causality, on such an outlook, is only an experience, 
and not a principle—a projection built on a consciousness rather than 
a judgment built on a fundamental law of participated being. 

4, Faith and Values. On this point we join heartily with Dr. 
TENNANT’S rare and unusual outlook on the necessity of a rational 
background for belief and worth. “If theology is an existential 
science, it cannot be derived from considerations as to value alone. 
The existence of Reality cannot be inferred from the worth of an Ideal 
Object, or from the value of a doctrine concerning ideal objects. That 
theology derives its apologia largely from considerations as to values 
is, of course, true, but these valuations must be appreciations of the 
existential, and so presuppose existential and theoretic knowledge of 
the world and man in order to gain purchase and to yield any theistic 
argument; while there is no room but for blind hope in their conserva- 
tion till the universe is theoretically fonnd to be of such nature as to 
at least admit of their conservation being possible... . That they 
ought to be conserved, is irrelevant to whether they will be conserved, 
until the world has been found reasonably believable to be teleological 
so as to guarantee hope that higher human aspirations are destined to 
be fulfilled.” Dr. Tennant here joins with the Neo-Thomist philoso- 
phers of the day in rejecting a value-philosophy divorced from an 
existential-philosophy, and we hope, hastens a day when scholars will 
see that the only true foundation for the value of a thing is its exist- 
ence, and that the value of a thing alone never proves its existence. 

5. Nature and Limitation of Scientific Knowledge. This subject is 
of vital importance, for on its answer depends the validity of inter- 
preting religion and theology in the light of the latest theorizings of 
physics, biology, and sociology. Has science a limit, or is it the 
supreme interpreter and guiding light of the other sciences? Dr. 
TENNANT is one of the few philosophers of our day who has given the 
common-sense answer. Science deals with the facts of the phenomenal 
world and “it is at liberty to make the rules of its own procedure, to 
define objects and facts as it pleases, to ignore whatever conditionings 
and factors it likes; but its rules will not be applicable to the different 
games of psychology and philosophy.” Science is only descriptive, not 
explanative—this is the conclusion of the leading philosophers of 
science, but something which few philosophers of religion, Dr. Trn- 
NANT being a notable exception, have failed to realize. His conclu- 
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sions on this matter constitute, in our judgment, the best part of this 
book, -which is really a good book and deserves an important place in 
contemporary philosophy of religion. “Scientific knowledge,” he 
writes, “is not positive or apodeictic; not necessary, universal or uncon- 
ditional; not adequate or exhaustive. Its verification is pragmatic, not 
logical. Not a single item of genuinely scientific ‘knowledge’ would 
need to be disputed if the Real world were proved to be “—— spiritual 
and primarily a realm of ends.” | 

We shall await with impatience the second and more important vol- 
ume of Dr. TENNANT, trusting that it will verify the promise of this 
one and our high hopes for a rational presentation of theodicy which 
_ will lift modern philosophy of religion out of the ocean of sentimental 
molasses and the hopeless ioe of a Lescut philosophy in which it has 
presently fallen. 


The Catholic University of America. J. SHEEN. 


Philosophische Stroemungen der Gegenwart in Frankreich. By I. 
BENRUBI. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1928. Pp. viii + 529. 


The author of this interesting survey of modern French thought has 
- adopted neither the chronological nor the biographical method. He is 
concerned more with vital ideas than with men and systems. It is his 
conviction, and in a large measure we share his view, that philosophy 
is at bottom a movement through which the deeper strivings of human- 
ity become articulate. Hence, the external variety of systems is but 
the expression of a fundamental unity that dominates and directs the — 
development of ideas. To discover this dynamic force, this élan vital 
of philosophy, in the manifold and, seemingly unrelated, currents of 
present-day French metaphysical speculation is his aim. This way of 
approach is not only perfectly legitimate and thoroughly in harmony 
with the modern mentality, but is also likely to render his study far 
more fascinating than a mere catalogue of names or an enumeration 
of systems could be. | 

Rightly he begins his survey with Auguste Comte. The positivism 
of Comte may be regarded as constituting the watershed of modern 
French thought. It has raised the issues with which our days are 
wrestling and, in a general way, has imparted a definite orientation to 
later trends of philosophy. Of course, human thought is continuous 
and, only in a relative and restricted sense, can Comte be looked upon 
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as a landmark; for practical purposes, however, he may be taken as 
the starting point of modern philosophy. It is significant that Dr. J. 
Alexander Gunn in his study of modern French philosophy likewise 
goes back to Comte and that, for this procedure, he has the sanction 
of M. Bergson. (Cf. Modern French Philosophy: A Study of the 
Development since Comte. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1922.) | 

The author discerns three main currents in modern French philoso- 
phy, to wit: the scientific-positivistie tendency, with two subdivisions, 
the psychological and the sociological; critical epistemological ideal- 
ism which branches out into a criticism of the foundations of science 
and into a general criticism of all human knowledge (critical rational- 
ism); metaphysical-spiritual positivism which ramifies in different 
directions and accommodates such disparate systems as Bergsonism 
and Neo-Thomism. Unquestionably this division will not please every- 
body; thus, for example, Dr. Gunn, in distinguishing five main cur-— 
rents, science, freedom, progress, ethics and religion, has adopted a 
different scheme. Still, the author’s scheme is not an arbitrary one. 
It offers hospitality to all the existing systems and assigns a place to 
them without doing them undue violence. Methodologically it seems 
preferable to that of Dr. Gunn. To mention but one thing, it does not 
appear unreasonable to group Neo-Thomism under metaphysical- 
spiritual positivism. In a very real sense Scholasticism ean be asso- 
ciated with positivism because it squarely takes its stand on the data 
of experience and always remains in touch with reality. No one will 
claim that the labels, metaphysical and spiritual, do not adequately 
express its nature. If in this case, the idea of positivism is somewhat 
wrested from its historical and technical significance the harm done is 
not very considerable. At all events, for synoptical purposes the divi- 
sion is serviceable. | 

Not many names are found in the chapter devoted to Neo-Thomism. - 
Only Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson are mentioned. It is plain 
that the author might have been more generous to this movement which 
really plays an important part in modern French thought. It is even 
questionable whether these two are the most representative and typical 
Neo Scholastic thinkers. However, other names such as Farges and 
Garrigou-Lagrange may be found tucked away in some obscure place. 
By way of compensation shall we say, the modernistie movement 
receives ample attention. Withal Scholasticism fares better at the 
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hands of the author than it usually does. The few pages given to it 
manifest understanding and sympathy. ~ 

_ A work of this magnitude makes detailed comment impossible. We 
will, however, state summarily the author’s final conclusions, which 
‘possess an unusual interest. Without denying characteristically 
‘national contributions, he holds that philosophy is the common product 
of humanity. It transcends national boundaries. Well can it be said: 
La philosophie wa pas de patrie. Les idées sont actuellement les 
forces internationales. And surely as we read the pages before us, we 
see everywhere the intimate relations between French thinkers and 
those of other nations. Even opposition to a system modifies the 
original ideas of the critic. If, for instance, on the whole French 
psychology repudiates the theories of Freud it nevertheless is subtly 
influenced by them. This is true even of Scholasticism which takes on 
a coloring from its temporal philosophical environment. - Nor is phi- 
losophy isolated from the rest of life. It is the interpretation of the 
life of a period and every philosopher is deeply rooted in the soil of 
his own time. This invests philosophy with a certain relativity, not, 
however, to such a degree that its validity is destroyed. Speaking par- 
ticularly of contemporary speculation, the author thinks that its most 
essential characteristic is a yearning after reality and a desire to spir- 
itualize and harmonize life. What Eucken has called “das Ringen 
nach einem Lebensinhalt” is the keynote of all modern thinking. If 
this is true, and many indications to this effect certainly exist, the out- 
look for true philosophy is rather encouraging. Positivism in its nar- 
rower acceptation is on the decline; the metaphysical sense is reassert- 
ing itself. When Binet prophesized ten years ago that in ten years 
metaphysical. preoccupations shall have disappeared from college 
instruction he proved a bad prophet. ‘The fact, on the contrary, is 
that the philosophical course obligatory in the French colleges today 
stresses metaphysics. 

It would be wrong to think of éaliihiiania — thought as 
chaotic. There is something symphonic about these numerous systems: 
They are gropings, but gropings toward some unifying goal. Truly, 
_ the various systems combat one another but in such a way that the 
respective criticism is directed more against what is excessive, one- 
sided and extravagant than that which is positive and constructive. 
Certain grand lines of design seem to emerge from that which at first 
blush appears as utterly without form and unity. Let us take as an 
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illustration the anti-intellectualism of certain French systems. Taken 
by itself it would appear as a rather disheartening phenomenon nowise 
calculated to promote the interests of truth. Put it in its proper set- 
ting and it will at once assume a different aspect. It turns out to be ; 
the corrective to the exaggerated rationalism of the preceding genera- 
tion. The one offsets the other and the final outcome will be a proper 
balancing of the claims of reason and life. All in all, the philosophy 
_ of today is nearer to life and to reality than it was half a century ago. 

Possibly this is putting too favorable a construction on things. But 
whether one challenges the conclusions of the author or accepts them, 
it cannot be denied that he has written a very stimulating volume, 
crowded with information and rich in novel points of view. 


CHARLES A. BRUEHL. 


St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Human Values and Verities. By Henry Ossorn Taytor. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 278. 


It would not be accurate to qualify this work as the reminiscences of 
an elderly scholar—though there is plenty of reminiscence in it. Rather 
should it be described as the summation of the mature and final con- 
clusions of a strong mind that, over a long period of years, has been | 
earnestly and intensely occupied in examining “the changing ideals 
of mankind, seeking them assiduously along those avenues of collective 
effort known as science, philosophy, religion, art.””’ Though not a 
treatise on philosophy, yet being the result of a “ yearning for syn- — 
thesis,” it is philosophical in spirit and in aim. 

If I understand Professor Tay.or’s thesis correctly—and he 
that his statement of it is somewhat vague—it is this: What is good 

and what is true cannot be determined by an appeal to any single 
faculty of man, but only by the taking into account of the corroborative 
evidence of all his faculties. Things pronounced good and true by the 
intellect, for example, must, before final decision is reached, be com- 
pared with the estimates of values and validities created by intuition 
and sentiment, even though the latter do not accord with the former. 
The result of such comparison, he claims, the reconciliation or the com- _ 
promise reached, will result in “a higher value and a more broadly 
tested truth.” Positing then that the “divers avenues of human effort 
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, correspond to the various faculties of an individual,” he applies the 
same criterion to the attainments of a race or of society itself. Thus 
the worth and truthfulness of philosophy, science, religion and art are 
to be determined, not by examining the achievements of any one of 
them singly, but by collating each with all the others. ‘This criterion 
he then applies to the “ values and validities ” of history, science, phi- 
~ losophy, religion, art, and especially poetry. 

With the thesis—and it is not a new one—that it is the whole man 
who thinks, feels, desires, there can be no quarrel. For the human 
soul is the root source of all human activity. The rational powers are 
extrinsically dependent upon the sentient organism. Volition and cog- 
nition, knowing and feeling, imagination and intellection, invariably 
accompany one another. It may even be true, as some claim, that every 
psychical act has a biological aspect and vice versa. But this is far 
from holding, as Professor Taytor holds, that “the processes of the 
mind may appear. distinguishable as processes, but never as the prod- 
ucts of separately working faculties.” For though thought, as an 
example, may be influenced by feeling and emotion, this in no way 
proves that the emotional element may not be voluntarily inhibited or 
indeed fully excluded, so that the reasoning process may be recognized 
precisely as the activity of a faculty really distinct from the sentient 
or emotional. 

Inasmuch as Professor Tarton may be said to subscribe to any phi- 
losophy at all, it is to eclecticism. Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and 
~ Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, Newton—from all these he culls what 
he likes, and approves of much, but among them all seems to favor 
Spinoza most. He emphatically declares that God is “called for” in 
his “scheme of life,” but at the same time admits that he has no posi- 
tive conception of Him, and is “not even sure that He is there.” 
(p. 180) One finds it difficult to harmonize the foregoing with the 
later statement that “an habitual ‘turning to God has become part of 
my character. It forms an atmosphere, yet, like the air, is not tangi- 
ble, but divides and closes in again when an obstacle has passed 
through.” (pp. 184-5) The fact is that on this point, as on many 
others of a philosophical nature, Professor TayLor is pretty much at 
sea. Yet, as he is the first to admit this, it would be useless to empha- 
size the fact. But despite these shortcomings, there is not a page that 
is dull, not one but holds the reader’s interest by the richness of its 

thought and the brilliancy of its style. In his own original way, and, 
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on the whole, in a spirit of charming intellectual humility, he works 
out his thesis, applying it to the five great fields of human endeavor 
mentioned above. The weakest chapter, in my opinion, is the one that 
deals with religion. Here he has allowed the superficial criticisms of 
the incredulous to sap the foundations of a Christian Faith once robust 
and vigorous. It is pitiful to see how he still clings to what he “ feels ” 
to be good and true, even after confessing that “I have passed on, and 
can no longer truthfully repeat even the Apostles’ Creed.” (p. 184) 
But the value of the volume is realized not so much in the findings of 
any single chapter as in the whole ensemble of varied and genuine 
learning which the author brings to his work. It is for this reason, 
despite minor flaws, that the work will have permanent worth. 


Cuar.es C. MILTNeER. 
University of Notre Dame. 7 


A Philosophy of Ideals. By EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928. Pp. vi + 243. 


Professor BRIGHTMAN announces his purpose in writing this book 
by telling us in the opening words of the Preface that it “is intended 
to sketch the outline of a way of looking at ideals which seems to 
me to be true, but which is neither the only possible nor the most 
popular way at present.” In successive chapters he deals with mind, 
nature, ideals, sources of authority of ideals, mere idealism, idealism 
as a contemporary philosophy and tasks confronting contemporary 
idealism. _ 

Broadly speaking, there are, he tells us, two ways of looking at 
ideals. The first of these, naturalism, groups together many discordant 
philosophies in virtue of their common agreement that, “ apart from. 
man, nature is indifferent to ideals.” While not denying ideals or their 
influence wholly, it sees in them only “ purely human products in a uni- 
verse which itself is both impersonal and without concern for ideals or 
their realization ”. (p. 89) In rejecting such naturalism as an insuffi- 
cient account of what reality is Scholastic philosophy can feel itself 
in entire accord with him. Ideals are not merely imposed by us on 
reality; they are not merely “inventions for maintaining human exist- 
ence in a cosmos indifferent to ideals”. (Preface, p. vi) In some sense 
(though the present writer is not sure that he would agree with the 
author as to what sense) they are “the patterns according to which 
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the universe is working” (p. 95) and “ reveal the objective structure, 

or, perhaps, the conscious purpose of the universe”. (p. 89) A uni- 
verse for which ideals were of no concern could neither be nor be under- 
stood. | | 

The second way of looking at ideals, which constitutes the opposi- 
tion to naturalism, Professor BRIGHTMAN calls idealism, admitting, of 
course, that he is using this classification in a very wide sense to include 
all those that hold that “ goodness and truth and beauty are imperative 
ideals for the universe independent of man as well as for man, and 
that when man is seeking to realize them, he is working towards the 
very goals for which the universe is striving”. (p. 90) Under 
such an acceptance of the name we are all idealists in so far as 
we have any faith that what ought to be can be, and refuse to recog- 
nize as the whole of reality that part of reality which is actualized 
here and now. Yet it seems to the present writer that idealism in the 
narrower sense (or should we say, “mere” idealism) profits more 
than its merits entitle it to profit from its inclusion in this goodly 
company of the opponents of naturalism. Need a philosophy of ideals 
be, in any technical sense of the term, idealistic? Professor BRIGHTMAN 
admits, I think, that it need not be. Realism, as Scholastics understand 
it, for all its concern with what is, need not disregard what ought to 
be, or look upon everything beyond the range of the actual physical 
universe as a mere mental construction for the sake of acy human 
hopes to an adverse environment. 

It does not, then, argue any lack of sympathy with Professor BricHt- 
MAN’S purpose or any weakened faith in the reality or the authority of 
ideals if we persist in remaining outside the camp of what in the his- 
tory of philosophy has been known as idealism. We may even agree, 
I think, with his contention that “ personality is the final seat of author- 
ity, the source of all sources. The ultimate ideal is ‘for, of, or in a 
person ’.” (p. 128) Only we cannot be contented to leave the expres- 
sion so abstract and undefined, but seek rather to base our faith in 
ideals on our faith in a personal God who is the end and goal of all 
the striving in the universe. er 
| | F. McCormick. 


Marquette University. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 16: August 2, 1928. 
_¥F. S.C. Northrop: The Theory of Relativity and the First Principles’ 
of Science. A study of the philosophical implications and interpretations 
of the theory of relativity. Henry Nelson Wieman: Kallen’s Criticism: 
A Reply. An effort on the part of Mr. Wieman to explain his position to 
prominent critic. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 17: August 16, 1928. 

F. S. C. Northrop: The Macroscopic Atomic Theory: A Physical Inter- 
pretation of the Theory of Relativity. A continuation of the discussion 
concerning relativity by Mr. Northrop to clear up some points indicated in 
his previous article. The.ramifications of the theory are gone into with 
reference to the problem of the relation between space-time and matter. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 18: August 30, 1928. 

D. A. Piatt: Immediate Experience. An examination of the problems in 
formulating a distinction between immediate and reflective experience, 
and that there exists dichotomy reaflirming the distinction between two 
connected phases of every experience. Marjorie S. Harris: “ All Ye Know 
on Earth and All Ye Need to Know.” An examination of just what con- 
stitutes beauty, because an art used to portray evil can promote the 
aesthetic sense. The writer then tries to show that Plato did not uphold 
a moralist theory of art. os 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 19: September 13, 1928. 
 Yu-Shan Han: Some Tendencies of Contemporary Chinese Philosophy. 

After a brief sketch of the historical background of Chinese philosophy the 
chief contemporary tendencies are enumerated and described. They are given 
as: (1) The Pragmatic Tendency, (2) The Naturalistic Tendency, (3) The 
Idealistic Tendency, and (4) The Realistic Tendency. Wendell T. Bush: 
A Professor’s Progress. An admittedly meandering article in which the 
author confesses dismay at the successive destruction of his cherished 
fundamental ideas, such as the concept of consciousness. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 21: October 11, 1928. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman: On the Nature of Dimensions. A relation be- 
tween two relates can be regarded from the “standpoint ” of either, the 
one relation being the converse of the other. If the series is re-entrant 
both relations exist between any two elements. A manifold may be infi- | 
nite or finite internally and is accordingly continuous or discrete. A mani- 
fold may be externally infinite at either end or both ends. In space it is 
possible that some dimensions are re-entrant and others are not. | 
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The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVII, No. 5: September, 1928. 

Ernest Albee: Clarke’s Ethical Philosophy (II). A sketch of Clarke’s 
discourse outlining his position of a mathematically exact demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God and the placing of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality in the realm of eternal and impossible truths. David 
F. Swenson: Objective Uncertainty and Human Faith. <A reprint of the 
president’s address, Western Division of American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, December, 1927. Well worth reading. J. H. Muirhead: Peirce’s 
Placo in American Philosophy, An estimate of the important place in 
American philosophy of him who has been called “in the literal sense of 
the word pragmatist more of a pragmatist than James.” John Watson: 
The Philosophy of Plotinus. An interpretation of Plotinus which on the 
whole gives with reasonable accuracy a vigorous account of the main 
points of the system at the same time pointing out its strength and 
weakness. 


The Personalist—Vol. IX, No. 4: October, 1928. | 

John H. Muirhead: Coleridge as a Philosopher. The first of a series of 
articles on this subject. This paper merely reviews the thought of con- 
‘temporaneous philosphers. S, Alexander: Naturalism and Value. Accord- 
ing to the naturalism of Spinoza judgments of value are subjective. “ Yet 
Spinoza’s naturalism not only left room for the divine, but in the end 
there was nothing real but God, and everything else was but a fragment 
of God,...” Naturalism, therefore, is not necessarily antagonistic to 
religion. Maude Lambert-Taylor: Robert Browning and Walt Whitman. 
Both are described as “ mystics,” mysticism being defined as “the union 
of the soul with God.” They are contrasted, however, as manifesting 
their mysticism in entirely different ways, : 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXIX, No. 1: October, 
1928. 

T. V. Smith: Contemporary Perplexities in Democratic Theory. Demo- 
cratic ideals, liberty, equality and fraternity, “cannot dwell together 
in amity,” nor is any one of these alone “capable of achieving full matu- — 
rity on mundane soil”; yet, democracy, if it is to be a lasting expression 
of man’s aspiration, must seek the harmonization of these aims. James 
MacKaye: Convictionism versus Non-Convictionism. “ Beliefs” and “ ap- 
provals”” are themselves based upon prior convictions. The observational 
method, which, on the one hand, leads to the code of probability, and on 
the other, to the code of utility, must be substituted in logic and ethics. 
Max Sylvius Handman: Scientific Trends in Economics. Although statis- 
_ tics and factual experience have found a welcome entrance into the domain 

of economic study, these alone cannot form a science; the theoretical 
approach is likewise essential. Herbert Wallace Schneider: The Holy 
Commonwealth in America. An interpretation of the philosophy of his- 
tory. New England Puritans considered themselves “the elect of God” 
commissioned to establish “the kingdom of Christ” in this “ howling 
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wilderness.” S, Klyce: Fundamentals of a Non-Dogmatie Ethics. Foun- 
dations for a “ verifiable base of ethics” in a nominalistic guise. Much 
of the difficulty in logic, ethics and epistemology arises out of a confusion 
of terms. “There are three logical sorts of words in the minimum posi- 
tive language, viz.. One words, Many words, and Relationship words.” 
The Great Community (the One) is made up of co-operating Individuals 
(the Many). “ The related-Many equals the One.” Perry G. Miller: -Con- 
temporary Observations of American Frontier Political Attitudes, 1790- 
1840. Early nineteenth century polities and justice as found in the 
recorded observations of travelers in frontier America, 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. III, No. 12: October, 1928. 
Mary Whiton Calkins: Value: Primarily a Psychological Conception. 
The distinction commonly made between real and apparent values is 
regarded as the palmary argument for the objective theorists. But expo- 
nents of the subjective theory of value can accept and explain this dis- 
tinction, the writer believes. The writer raises other objections to the 
objective view. Her definition of value—a value is an object valued—is 
basically subjective. Values have a threefold fundamental classification, 
according as they proceed from feeling, willing and thinking. A specific 
science of values would be undesirable for many reasons, William 
McDougall: The Confusion of the Concept. There is a tendency in mod- 
ern philosophy and logic to regard “concepts” as “things.” What is 
equally objectionable at the other extreme is to reduce them merely to 
“ processes ” or “events.” Three legitimate senses of the word “ idea ” 
(or “concept ”) are: (1) the activity of a thinking subject; (2) the mental 
structure or disposition which makes thinking along specific channels 
possible; (3) the accepted scientific way of conceiving an object, which is 
“part of the culture tradition ” and is “ recorded in print or other objective 
ways.” The writer has dropped the words “concept” and “ idea” from 
his own psychology, because of the confusion he claims they have caused. 
He believes their use is no less pernicious in logic and_ philosophy. 
G. R. G. Mure: The Marriage of Universals (II). From his analysis of 
the logic of Bradley, the writer concludes that it is impossible to confine ~ 
logic to the level of mediacy. Jn other words, “logic is discovered to be a 
metaphysical inquiry and not a special science.” Logic has for its func- 
tion the definition of reality. Psychology, he defines, as any study which 
“studies mind at any level (so far as it contributes) anything to the 
definition of Reality as expressed in finite mind.” The writer’s viewpoint 
is idealistic. Alfred E. Garvie: Ethics, Psychology, and Sociology. The 
data of morals and religion are as important to philosophy as the data of 
the physical sciences. Ethics, demanding a metaphysics to vindicate its 
ideal, deals with the quality of conduct. This is determined by the two- 
fold standard of right or wrong and good or bad. The latter have in 
view the more advanced idea of end. “Self-realization ... is the moral 
end, the human good.” Both psychology and sociology must be subordi- 
nate to ethics, and take into consideration the facts of freedom and per- 
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sonality. G. Dawes Hicks: A Century of Philosophy at University Col- 
lege, London. An historical summary. C. Delisle Burns: The Philosophy 
of Social Life. An adequate explanation of social-existence’ involves three 
general views, political, economical and educational. The writer discusses 
the political aspect in this article, the first of the series. For him, man 
is by nature a social being. . “ The fundamental fact of mental life is not 
the atomic but the related individual. No mind exists which is not in 
ween with other minds.” His other fundamental assumption is that 

“social life is amenable to human control.” His discussion is grouped 
under the headings of “Society and the State,” “ Nationalism,” “ Author- 
_ ity and Service,” “Political Parties,” “The State System,” and “ Moral 
and Political Organization.” C. E. M. Joad: The Non-Existence of Matter. 
A discussion of the idealism of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. Locke postu- 
lated an external universe of substances and primary qualities to account 
for ideal representations. Berkeley rejected everything external but God. 
Hume logically rejected the concept of an external Deity and reduced 
everything to a succession of conscious states. 


The Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XXI, No. 3: July, 1928. 

Kemper Fullerton: Calvinism and Capitalism. An interpretative sum- 
mary of Max Weber’s Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapi- 
talismus. The simultaneous development of modern capitalism and Prot- 
estantism was more than an historic coincidence. Luther rejected the Roman 
Catholic conception of a distinct religious and secular life. He transferred 
the ideals of monastic resignation and acquiescence from the cloister to — 
the world, and invested worldly “ callings ” with an other-worldly sacred- 
ness. Calvinism, however, went much farther. Secular activities became 

a solemn duty performed for the glory of God. The chief sign of election 
nsec: the efficiency and industry which characterized a man’s daily work. 
Capitalism was simply to reject the religious aspect of this philosophy 
and concentrate upon the business of production for worldly profit alone. 
The Chureh, the writer believes, is confronted with the problem of checking 
this secularizing spirit of modern civilization which is a serious threat to 
her own existence. Paul E. Johnson: Josiah Royce—Theist or Pantheist? 
The writer defends the theism of Josiah Royce against two contrary 
charges made against it: first, that Royce’s conception of the Absolute is 
not unified enough to be theistic; second, that it is too unified. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 4: July, 1928. 

Horace G. Wyatt: The Gestalt Enigma. Gestalt psychologists do not 
explain adequately the genesis and succession of Gestalt phenomena. The 
writer reviews the various explanations attempted and concludes that “in 
the concept of Gestalt we have no doubt a more accurate picture than the 
Associationists have painted of the actual structure of mental events, 
but... it is no explanation of the occurrence of a picture merely to 
indicate its accuracy. It does not tell us how the pictures come about, 
nor how they occasion other mental experiences and one another.” In 
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setting up the Gestalt as an ultimate principle in itself, its exponents have | 
been guilty of the “fallacy of hypostatization,” or of endowing a mere 
abstraction with independent life and initiative. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 5: September, 1928. 

Zing Yang Kuo: The Fundamental Error of the Concept of Purpose and 
the Trial and Error Fallacy. The writer attacks the objective concept of 
purpose as a psychological element on the grounds that it does violence to 
the stimulus-response formula, it is really a restatement of the tradi- 
tional mentalist view of purpose, and it wrongly interprets motor sets 
as drives or motives. He defends the theory that “every individual action 
is called forth by a definite stimulus; it cannot be directed or determined 
by anything else.” Reducing vital phenomena to stimulus and response 
automatically abolishes the notion of trial and error learning. “ The 
fundamental problem in animal behavior is not the question whether the 
animal learns by insight or by trial and error, nor is it the question of 
inherited versus acquired responses; it is rather the question of how 
behavior can be most effectively controlled.” 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XII, No. 4: August, 1928. 
M. Eustace Broom: A Note on the Validity of a Test of Social Intel- 
ligence. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Vol. XXIII, No. 2: 
July-September, 1928. 

Gilbert J. Rich: A Biochemical Approach to the Study of Personality. 
“Certain chemical determinations appear to be definitely correlated with 
personality traits.” Edwin E. Aubrey: Critical Analysis and the Worship 
Attitude. Among other conclusions in his discussion of the compatibility 
of criticism and ritualistic participation the author says that “ critical 
analysis will serve to make clear the relations between religious practices 
and the social consciousness; and thus to enhance the interests of both.” 


Revue de Philosophie—28¢ Année, Nos. 3 et 4: Mai-Aout, 1928. 

This number is exclusively devoted to the researches that have been > 
carried on in the experimental psychology laboratory of the Institut 
Catholique de Paris during the years 1926 and 1927, under the direction 
of Dr. G. Dwelshauvers. Empirical investigations into the problems of 
implicit thought, mental structures, elementary aesthetic impressions and 
graphical reflexes are reported. The first two problems have important 
implications for the philosopher. Implicit thought, Dr. Dwelshauvers is 
convinced, is a demonstrated reality. Likewise, the mental structure, the 
central principle of the Gestalt psychology, is a fact which —-? 3 
involves intellectual activity. 


Revue de Philosophie—28* Année, No. 5: Septembre-Octobre, 1928. 
E. Peillaube: L’Etude expérimentale de la pensée par la méthode d’intro- 
spection systématisée. In his abstract from a chapter of the new edition 
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of the Théorie des Concepts, E. Peillaube shows the insufficiency of sensible 
explanations. He desires to study the distinction of the concept from 
the image in the light of experimental psychology pursued in laboratories 
for thirty years. His two main theses are: (1) There are psychic facts 
distinct from images and affective states, which play a preponderating 
role in the operations of thought; (2) These facts, these “ thoughts,” 
are found in conscience without any representation serving as their sup- 
port. In support of his theory, he quotes from works of Alfred Binet, 
L’Etude expérimentale de Vintelligence (Paris, 1903). And the School of 
Wurzburg has applied, like Binet, the method of experimental introspection 
to the psychology of thought. The two principal representatives of this 
school are Messer and Buhler, whose general conclusions are sustained by 
Husserl and Meinong, as well as by Marbe, Ach, Watt, Orth, and Storring. 
A. @Alés: La Théorie psychologique de la Trinité d’aprés saint Au- 
gustin. Augustine’s treatise on the Trinity, the fruit of forty years of 
prolonged study, remains the most beautiful homage of Christian genius 
to the mystery of the divine life. His psychological theory of the Trinity, 
’ based upon the consideration of the human soul, is truly a creation. The 
first part rules the steps by which Augustine developed his psychological 
theory: the second part sets forth in all its amplitude and profundity the 
psychological theory inaugurated by Augustine. “ Esse, Nosse, Velle.” 
This is the first trinity. It appears in the XI Book, City of God; “ Mens 
Notitia, Amor,” the second trinity, (see IX Book of De Trinitate) ; 
the mind, the knowledge it has of itself, the love it has for itself in 
three fundamental conditions of all pom se life, three immediate gifts 
of knowledge. ‘“ Memoria, Intelligentia, Voluntas,” the third trinity (see 
X Book, De Trinitate). Three spiritual faculties belonging to the soul: the 
memory treasure gifts acquired, figure of the réle of the Father, source of 
being and of life in God. The value that Augustine grants to the analogy 
that he discovers between the psychological trinity of the human being and 
_ the divine Trinity. The image of the divine Trinity, which man bears with- 
in himself is created; there is here an image of the infinite distance between 
the creature and the Creator. The three faculties, memory, intelligence, 
will are in the soul but are not the soul; the divine persons are God him- 
self. The psychological analogy reduces itself to this: the divine substance 
manifests itself interiorly by three subsistances, characterized as memory, 
intelligence, will. The infinite difference consists in this: In God the three 
terms are persons; in man they are not, they are the principle of their 
own activity, but the soul is the principle in common to them. St. Au- 
gustine devotes special developments to the difference between the human 
word and the Word divine. The human word is constantly unequal to 
knowledge such as it is, that it wishes to translate: the Divine Word 
remains eternal. The human word, fugitive by nature, apprehends but 
pale fragments of truth. Science purely habitual, is garnered in the 
memory, constitutes not a word formed and actual. The divine Word 
is not a thought which forms itself, as human discursive thought; it is 
an eternal regard. | | 
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Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie—2¢ Année, Fasc. 4: Octobre-Dé- — 
cembre, 1928. 

L. Gauthier: Scolastique satnulmane et scolastique chrétienne (conclu- 
sion). The writer has accepted as the fundamental problem of Scholasti- 
cism the problem of harmonizing reason and revelation. In this article 
he considers various definitions of Scholasticism which have been set forth. 
All extrinsic definitions are inadequate. DeWulf’s intrinsic, doctrinal defi- 
nition is too narrow; Picavet’s definition, based on the religious questions 
of God and the means by which man is united to Him, is too broad; 
Gilson’s definition that “ Scholastic philosophy is ... the philosophy of © 
the schools during the Middle Ages” is better, but a more profound study 
of Arabic philosophy enables us to give a more precise definition. An exact 
definition then defines Scholasticism as the philosophy which undertook 
to harmonize reason and revelation. Rougier especially has misapplied 
this definition by substituting philosophy for reason and theology for 
revelation, and confounding Mussulman and Christian Scholasticism. 
Both species have a common genus—the harmonizing of reason and reve- 
lation—but their specific difference lies in the réles played by revelation 
in each system. Briefly this difference consists in an infallible magis- 
terium and a qualified theology, to which reason and philosophy must 
submit in greater or less degree, in Christianity, and the absence of such 
a magisterium and theology in Islamism. Hence the faldcifa gave an 
exclusively rational interpretation to revelation. Dogma is a symbolic 
expression of the same truth which philosophy expresses by rational de- 
monstration. Theology is eliminated and philosophical interpretation of 
all Scripture alone remains. Hence not the real distinction, which is 
essential to Christian Scholasticism, but the principle of the unicity of 
philosophy is the key to the Arabian solution of the problem of harmon- 
izing reason and revelation. Besides the faldcifa, however, two other - 
schools existed in Islam, the ach‘arite or orthodox theologians who ad- 
mitted a sort of magisterium, the vox populi and the opinions of qualified 
doctors. In their Scholastic synthesis they gave to theology the extreme 
réle which the faldcifa gave to philosophy. Between these two extremes > 
were the mottazilites or heterodox theologians, who gave to reason a more 
important place, while taking their point of departure from theology. 
Christian Scholasticism approaches more closely to the mottazilite posi- 
tion, though in it. philosophy and theology are much more clearly defined, 
at least in the Albertino-Thomistic system, which is by no means a mere 
apologetic. The same clear-cut distinction between philosophy and the- 
ology is not found in Augustinianism. Between these fundamental species 
of Scholasticism other intermediate species arrange themselves. Jean 
Laporte: La finalité chez Descartes. Did Descartes exclude finality from 
the universe? M. Gilson has brought this charge against him, declaring 
that he not only denies the legitimacy of finalistic explanation but the 
very reality or possibility of final causes. This thesis was dear to Leib- 
niz. Others, for example Bouillier and Hamelin, find a more or less 
avowed finalism in Descartes. In this article the writer maintains that 
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there is finality in Descartes. He does not agree with Gilson that Des- 
cartes, in refusing to distinguish understanding and will in God, destroys 
finality in its root. He thinks Descartes can be interpreted in harmony 
with St. Thomas (I. q. XIX, a. 5, ad. 1 and ibid. in corp.). Furthermore, 
a passage from the Principles (t. III, 47) many have interpreted wrongly 
as eliminating finality from material and spiritual creatures, because they 
have failed to note that the minutely elaborated cosmogony of Descartes, 


in which the material world would have evolved from initial chaos through — 


all the successive forms of which it was susceptible, was held by its author 
merely as possible and ideal, and not as an explanation of what actually 
occurred. If Descartes rejected final causes, it was in the sense that he 
denied that a knowledge of things themselves can be gained from a knowl- 
edge of their end, or, in other words, he denied the validity of erecting a 
principle of research in the physical sciences upon these causes. 


Revue Neo-Scolastique de Piles Année, Deuxiéme série, 
No. 19: Aout, 1928. : 

R. Feys: Le raisonnement en termes de faits dans la logistique Rus- 
sellienne. Continuation and conclusion of a study of B. Russell’s logical 
teachings. This article (Part V) considers these teachings in relation to 
the theory of knowledge. F. Morelle: Les idées religieuses de Kant en 
- 1755-1760. What value did Kant, a follower of Wolff, attach to the pie- 
tistic religious teachings of his master and what reference did his per- 
sonal religion have to Christian revelation during the period 1755-60? 
_As a background to this study the conflict between pietism and the 
rationalistic philosophy of Wolff, especially in the gymnasium called the 
Fredericianum in Koenigsberg which Kant attended, is sketched. In his 
Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels, which appeared in 
1755, Kant set forth a cosmogony based on the mechanical play of the 
- laws of attraction and repulsion. In his preface Kant protested that his 
explanation of the world should not be confounded with that of atheists 
and naturalists. Kant accepted the supernatural destiny promised to man 
by revelation. He noted the mysterious character of revelation and op- 
posed the “ free-thinkers ” who held as unintelligible whatever surpassed 
the comprehension of human reason. The credibility of revelation is based 
on the testimony of witnesses inspired by God and on an “ interior testi- 
mony” or the voice of a witness within the conscience of the believer. 
Nothing in Kant opposes his admitting the authority of Scripture. Noth- 
ing permits us to conclude that he denied any points of revealed doctrine. 
He feared a scientific apologetic, which would injure the cause of faith, 
but demonstrated by philosophy certain truths contained in the Bible. He 
even gave to reason a réle in the study of revealed mysteries, and held an 
obscure knowledge in these matters can be nevertheless a true knowledge. 
(To be cont.) 


Revue Thomiste—T. XI, No. 52: Juillet et tiated 1928. | 
F. X. Maquart: Connaissance, vérité et objet formel. In his Le Pomt 
de départ de la métaphysique (Cahier V),-which presents a study of 
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Thomism in the light of modern philosophical critique, J. Maréchal 
attempts a partial reconciliation between St. Thomas’ and Kant’s tlieories 
of knowledge. Thus he thinks it not chimerical nor un-Thomistic to seck - 
a certain a priori knowledge on the part of the subject of the object, or 
some kind of “ pre-established harmony ” between subject and object. He 
also sees in the objectum formale of the sense faculties the relative char- 
acter of sensation in St. Thomas which Kant later calls the phenomenal 
datum. In this article the writer takes issue with Maréchal’s conclusion. 
He contends that Maréchal has incorrectly presented the thought of St. 
Thomas as regards knowledge, truth, and formal object because of an ini- 
tial error which has yitiated at the source his reasoning which is otherwise 
logical. ‘This error is the confusion of the intentional order and the 
entative or subjective metaphysical order in the knowledge process. In 
the entative order there is a material reception of a form, not only in the 
physical order (matter-form) but also in the metaphysical order (potency 
and act), in a subject (the receptive sense organ and possible intellect) 
and the union is that of potency and act.. While in the intentional order 
there is the immatcrial reception of the intelligible reality by the intellect, 
and the union is different from that of potency and act, in the entative 
order the union is subjective, and hence does not account for the objectivity 
of our knowledge. But in the intentional order the union is objective— 
the subject is identified with the object in an immaterial union, while the 
otherness of the object is safeguarded because the subject receives the form 
of something else, not as its own but as the form of something else— 
formam rei alterius ut alterius. Confusing these two orders, Maréchal 
makes an unjustified distinction between the entrance or reception of 
knowledge into consciousness and its objectivity. Moreover, the notions 
of logical and ontological truth suffer from this confusion. And finally, 
the relativity of pure sensation and the misinterpreting of the objet for- 
male are inevitable consequences of the initial error. 


Annalen der Philosophie und Philosophischen Kritik—VII Band, Heft 

Lily Herzberg: Die philosophischen Hauptstroemungen im Monistenbund. 
(Conclusion). Although theoretically different, positivism and material- 
ism have much in common from a practical point of view. Haeckel and 
Ostwald, the founders of the German Monistenbund, are counted among 
the theoretical materialists. Won der Porten reduces all psychic pheno- 
mena to material causes. Menzel shares the common conception of mate- 
rialists and deduces all phenomena of the world from matter. Erdmann © 
has shown that materialism leaps out of its field of matter when it tries 
to explain the unmechanical in a mechanical manner. The author sums 
up: The monist has presented himself to us as an enemy of religion, of 
metaphysics, of mysticism, of occultism, of intuition, and irrationality. 
In recent times he is confronted by a powerful body of opponents: the 
heralds of a new metaphysics. J. Petzoldt: Vorfragen zur Frage der 
Telepathie. Dr. Herzberg and Count Arco made certain experiments re- 
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garding telepathy. Dr. Herzberg declared that telepathy as a fact is an 
open question: the experiment produced nothing in favor of it, nor did it 
refute its possibility. This objective position would be agreeable, if a 
previous question should first receive a favorable answer: How is tele- 
pathy at all possible? Telepathy is possible only on the ground of cor- 
poral communication, since empirical philosophy does not admit an im- 
material substance, a soul. All communications of the senses are excluded: 
therefore only one way remains and that is by the transfer of cerebral 
processes of one man upon the brain of another by way of physical radia- 
ation. This is impossible according to science of today. Karl Sapper: 


Kausalitaet und Finalitaet. The opinion that causality and finality are — 


opposites is widely spread today. Therefore an examination of these two 
concepts will not be superfluous. Causality is the inner connection, the 
mutual condition and dependence of an event. The first point of the prin- 
ciple of causality is the perception of the effect of natural bodies upon 
each other: the second is the necessity of this natural event, the law of 
causality. We get the idea of this principle and law by transfer of our 
experiences, as effect-producing and effect-suffering subjects, upon natural 
objects. Again in finality we transfer an idea derived from human action 
to natural events. Finality does not exclude causality, but as a deter- 
mination of the event in a definite direction it is a special kind of causality. 
C. Fries: Zum Universalienstreit. The conflict regarding the universals 
will probably never be settled. Progress is possible only then when new 
points are brought into the field of discussion. Universals are divided 
into concrete and abstract. Concrete universals exist for primordial intel- 
ligence both ante and post rem; for man only post rem. The abstract 
universals do not exist for the primordial intelligence; it does not need 
them as man does. For man they exist post rem. For the primordial 
intelligence realism and nominalism are of equal value; but for man only 
one point of view counts: wuniversalia post rem for abstract and concrete. 
This conclusion is completely favorable to nominalism. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—52 Band, Heft 4, 1928. 

Franz Pelster: Richard von Knapwell, 0.P.: Seine Questiones dispu- 
tatae und sein Quodlibet. This is a careful study of the manuscript 
evidence for the works ascribed to Richard of Knapwell, the courageous 
defender of St. Thomas, against John Peckam, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After reviewing previous research the writer examines the only three MSS 


_ which to his mind contain the authentic works of Richard. He counts up 


the six Quaestiones disputatae and the. 29 questions of the Quodlibet 
which he considers genuine. He gives his reasons for the present spelling 
of Knapwell, some data on the time in which the various works were 
written, and inquires into the probable time of his mastership at Oxford. 
The characteristic doctrines of this Thomist will be treated in another 
article. A. Greiff-Marienburg: Platons Weltseele und das Johannesevan- 
_gelium. An interesting comparison between the gospel of St. John and 
Plato’s world-soul. Plato describes the world-soul as split into two circles 
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in the form of a horizontal Greek Chi. There are favorable points of 
comparison in the nature and operation of the world-soul and the life and 
work of Christ. But the author sees another point of comparison in St. 
John’s arrangement in the first twelve chapters. In the first six chapters 
three special crises are preceded by corresponding preparations. These 
crises take place in ever-narrowing circles: the world, the Jews, the dis- 
ciples. Chapters VII-XI represent Christ as the light and the life of the 
world. His person predominates. In Chapter XII the same crises are 
placed in inverse order: disciples, Jews, the world. Representing these 
crises by circles of different size, and placing them in the order mentioned, 
we can get the form of a supine Chi. The point of contact is Christ the 
Light and Life. | 


Divus Thomas—6 Band, Heft 3: September, 1928. 

Matthias Thiel: Die thomistische Philosophie und die Erkennbarkeit 
des Einzelmenschen—Prinzipien zu einer philosophischen Charakterlehre. 
The first efficient cause of the human individual is heredity. Biological 
research warrants three conclusions regarding heredity: that there really 
is an heredity, based upon a natural law common to all organisms without 
exception; that heredity and chromosomes are intimately connected; and 
that the inheritance of ancestors is important not only for the beginning, 
but also for the further development of an individual. Scholastic philos- 
ophy is in full accord with modern biology on these three heads. The 
second cause to be considered is the influence of environment on the human 
individual. Even if we should know the influences of a man’s environment 
as to number and degree, we should not be able to determine with exacti- 
tude his native physical character. (To be cont.) Emil Spiess: Jakob > 
Wegelin von St. Gallen, der bedeutendste schweitzerische Geschichts- 
philosoph. Wegelin was a man of great learning and originality. He is 
among the first to direct special attention to the concept of culture in 
the philosophy of history. The historical cause is the foundation of his 
logic of history. He styles historical ideas and perceptions collective ideas 
and contrasts them with the abstract ideas of the philosopher. Human 
needs condition cultural development and particularly definite interests. 
These needs and interests are the most common root of historical ideas, 
which are not abstract mental productions, but living psychical individu- 
alities. They are the driving force of historical life and work out in a 
material and spiritual culture. Miracles and divine providence have a 
place in his optimistic philosophy of history. 


Logos—Band XVII, Heft 2: August, 1928. 

Alfred v. Martin: Romantische Konversionen. A study of the conver- 
sion of great romanticists to the Catholic faith as exemplified in the life 
of Fr. v. Schlegel. Romanticism is not a definite antecedent stage to 
anything else, except in the sense that every phase of spiritual develop- 
ment in the ever-changing spirit of the times is superseded by another. 
It is a spirituality sui generis. From the viewpoint of romanticism 
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conversions are an abdication and a transition to the camp of the enemy, 
and not a natural development of the movement itself. Schlegel, Bren- 
tano, and Werner found in Catholicism the rest and safety of faith which 
romanticism failed to offer to them. §S. Frank: Erkenntnis und Sein. 
This lengthy essay is a condensation of the author’s Russian work on the 
object of knowledge, and the foundations and limits of conceptual knowl- 
edge. The assumption of the reality of the world about us as postulated 
in all fields of knowledge, independent of our consciousness and of our 
knowledge, cannot be ignored by the philosopher as the merely subjective 
belief of the ordinary man. The writer says that it cannot be a question 
of deciding whether this assumption is true or false, but of showing its 
undeniable evidence. The solution of the problem of transcendentalism 
requires a platonic “retroversion of the mental eye ”—the comprehension 
of the primary union of the human mind with things in the unity of the 
absolute’ being itself. (To be cont.) Georg Mehlis: Der Begriff des 
Begriffes. The concept of the concept is the fundamental question of 
every logic that goes beyond the exterior forms and distinctions of 
logical connections. The discussion will follow different paths as the 
preponderance of interest lies in the phenomenological, the epistemological, 
or the metaphysical. The writer proceeds from the viewpoint of dualism 
which Dilthey styles subjective idealism, and which teaches that there 
is something which is not a concept. Only a few of. the characteristics of 
the concept are considered, the most essential of which is its oppositeness 
to everything sensible, both physical and psychical. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Goerres-Gesellschaft—41 Band, 4 Heft: 
~ J. Kloesters: Nicolai Hartmanns kritische Ontologie. A descriptive ex- 
amination of Hartmann’s theory of knowledge: his phenomenology of 
knowledge, the phenomenal basis of the metaphysics of knowledge, his 
phenomenological method .as compared with that of Husserl, the “a 
priori” character of the thesis of the natural reality of the knowledge 
of things, the advantages and the defects of idealistic and realistic 
phenomenology. Hartmann’s phenomenology may be classed as realism in 
so far as it insists on a real being beyond the knowing consciousness 
which exists independently of the degree in which it is or can be known. 
He tries to define the formal object of ontology with a minimum of 
metaphysics; nevertheless it possesses a maximum of it and goes beyond 
the immediate scope of ontology. F. Sawicki: Das Irrationale in den 
Grundlagen der Erkenntnis. (Conclusion.) The problem of the capability 
of the intellect to know the truth cannot be solved in a purely rational 
manner. We have here reached the last limits of our knowledge. Ulti- 
mately our certitude of knowledge presupposes an act of trust in our 
intellect. Every argument presupposes the capability of the intellect to 
know the truth, and this is one of the principal reasons why a stringent 
purely rational proof cannot be given. The natural self-confidence of the 
intellect is justified by the fact that the firm belief in its capability to 
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know the truth presents itself as practically necessary and irresistible, 
This principle is then applied to the laws of contrad.ction and of 
suflicient reason. P. C, Nink: Die intellektuelle Erkenntnis.  (Conelu- 
sion.) A clear exposition of the Scholastic doctrine of intellectual knowl- 
edge. A comparison is instituted between tho theorios of Locke and 
Kant with the teaching of the Scholastics. Concepts are the images of 
things. The latter determine the knowledge of tho intellect. Tho in- 
tellect is conscious of its knowledge and therefore knows that it knows, 
The senses and the intellect co-opernte, ‘The principles of thought also 
hold good regarding being, and particularly supersensiblo being. lxpres- 
sions, such as the force of arguments, convincing proofs, the victory of 
truth, are but the objective correlate to the subjective recognition and 
affirmation of our judgments, Walter Dubislav: Zur Lohre von den soy. 
schoepferischen Definitionen.. The first part. of this article explains the 
so-called creative definitions in the light of a conerete example before 
giving that characterization of them which forms the basis of hia in- 
vestigation. The second part considers the r6le which these definitions 
play in symbolic logic as formulated in the work of Whitehead and 
Russell: Principia Mathematica, 


Antonianum—Annus ITT, Fase. 4: October, 1928. 

Claudius Mindorff: De argumento ideologico exsistentiag Dei. (Conclu- 
sion.) The writer first marshals the opinions of mediaeval and modern 
adversaries of the ideological argument. Proponents of tho argument 
claim the support of St. Thomas, but various texts from the Angelic Doctor 
show that he did not teach created truth to be eternal, which is the 
fulcrum of the ideological argument. The teaching of Scotus likewise 
gives no basis for this argument. It cannot’ be maintained with M. 
Cuervo that Bafiez and Goudin attribute this argument to Scotus, 
Cardinal Mercier is the modern adversary cited, and his logical convine- 
ing teaching against the doctrine is exposed. The writer secondly und:r- 
takes a detailed criticism of the bases of the ideological argument, and 
shows that neither from the order of possibles nor from the order of 
truth can we logically arrive at the existence of God, as the real ontologi- 
cal foundation of all truth. Stephanus Simonis: De vita et operibus B. 
Joannis Duns Scoti iuxta Litteraturam ultimi decennii. An excellent 
summary of research by Scotist scholars during the last decade. (I) 
questions concerning the life of the Subtle Doctor. Where was Scotus 
born? Was William of Ware his master? What years did Scotus pass 
in Paris? This last question is of special importance, and a suecinet | 
table including the findings of various scholars on the chronology of 
Scotus’ life and writings is given. (IT) Questions concerning the authenti- 
city of the works of Scotus. Conclusiones Metaphysicas, quaeatio IV 
Miscellaneorum, Expositionem et Quaestioncs in VIII libros Physicorum 
and Meteorologicorum libri quattuor have long been rejected as unauthentic, 
Within the last ten years the following works have been rejected: 
Grammatica Speculativa seu De modis significandi, Theoremata, Metaphy- 
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temtualia, Do rerwm principio. The Queationca de Anima ia authentic 
in groat part according to Pelster, but Longpré has not yet admitted 
its authenticity. The present stage of research leaves in’ confusion: our 
knowledge of the Commentaries on the Sentences, euch as the Opus Owon- 
and Parixiense, (LIL). Questions concerning the penesia of 
Scotus’ doctrine. Scotus did not contradict St. Thomas merely to be 
contrary, nor was ho at odds with the whole Franciscan School, Though 
an original thinker, his principal teachings are based on the Augustinian- 
Franciacan philosophy. alone thinks his speculation to be Aristo- 
tolian, and Gilson shows much of his metaphysics to have been drawn from 
Avicenna. Longpré refutes the charge that Scotus was the precursor of 
Occam. 


Gregorianum—-Anno IX, Fase. 3: Septembri, 1928. 

P. Hoenen: Inquisitiones criticnae in theoriam atomicam physico-chimicam 
eiuaque valorem pro philosophia naturali. (11) De theoria moleculari 
cinetica, There is an essential distinction: between the atomic and mole- 
cular theories of matter, Failure to recognize this distinction has led 
to illogical conclusions being drawn from experimental data. At the 
close of the nineteenth century many scientists, imbued with positivistic 
principles, defended energixm and rejected atomisam as absurd. Experi- 
ments of Perrin brought about a sudden conversion of these men, especially 
Ostwald, to atomism. Perrin performed two series of experiments. The 
first series proves only the molecular theory and in no way supports the 
theory of actual discrete atoms within the molecule. The second series 
treats of the origin of atoms and does not at all determine their state 
(actual or virtual) within the molecule. Philosophers must accept all the 
experimental data of science, but are not bound to accept the conclusions 
drawn from the data by scientists, however great their authority. To 
no one is denied the right to philosophize, but Scholastics have a duty 
to apply their metaphysics to the findings of science that true philosophi- 
cal conclusions may be arrived at. 3 


De Vera Religione: ‘Quaestiones Selcotae. By Weneceslaus Pohl. Fribourg: 
B. Herder, 1928. Pp. xix + 338. : ; 

Teachers who desire a handy volume of reference for first year apolo- 
yotics will probably find some help in this work of Dr. Pohl which comes 
from the press freighted with well schematized outlines. of the various 
errors concerning the existence of God, the necessity of religion and 
revelation, Even the presentation of these is so very brief that the chief 
value of the references will be the “lead” they give. Very little critical 
selection is made of the various ways of proving the existence of God. 
We have counted twenty-three arguments in all, one being from the con- 
sent of philosophers—certainly not modern ones! 

The origin of religion is treated psychologically and historically at some. 
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length, but the ontological origin, which is certainly the ultimate founda- 
tion, is passed over in a very few lines. The penny catechism gives the 
three fundamental acts of religion in a much clearer fashion that the 
majority of apologetical textbooks, viz.: to know, love, and serve God. 
The author might have shown how these three are rooted in man in virtue 
of a triple causality, formal, final, and efficient, but such he neglected 
to do. There is little that is new in the book, except the addition here 
and there of a new modern outlook on the problems discussed, but no 
attempt is made to answer these new notions expressly. As an outline 
for a teacher it may be useful, but we fear that its too compact form 
makes it impractical for the student. 
_Fuiton J. SHEEN. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Kantstudien. Band XXXIII, Heft 1/2, 1928. 
Kantstudien. Hrgaenzungshefte. Die Denkflaeche. Statische und dyna- 
mische Grundgesetze der wissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. By Dr. 
Paul Oppenheim. Berlin: Kurt Metzner, 1928. 


The Kantstudien always bring highly interesting and scholarly articles 
though usually of an excessively technical and specialized type. In the 
present number, however, we find much of a more general appeal. Special 
mention should be made of the following essays: “ Max Scheler” by 
Professor Dr. Nicolai Hartmann, “Die Problematik der Neuscholastik ” 
by Erich Przywara, “ Wahrheit, Wert und Wirklichkeit ” by Friedrich 
Kuntze, “ Zur Kritik der materialen Wertethik” by Ernst von Aster, 
'“Religionsphilosophie als theologische Aufgabe” by Georg Wobbermin, 
“Geisteswissenschaften und Naturwissenschaften” by Julius Guttmann, and 
“Goethe und Kant” by Karl Vorlaender. The readers of The New — 
Scholasticism will be particularly interested in Father Przywara’s article, 
which opens up some very intriguing vistas on the development of the 
Neo-Scholastic movement. As far as the writer can see the title means 
the dynamic factors operative in the evolution of Neo-Scholastic specula-. 
tion. For the first contention of the author is that Neo-Scholasticism 
must be looked upon as a genuine development of Thomistic ideas and 
not a mere reflowering of the philosophy of the Schools. Having proved. 
that much he proceeds to study the factors that have brought about the 
inner dialectical evolution of New Scholastic thought. This dialectical 
ferment he discovers in the peculiar opposition in which Scholasticism 
at various periods stands to contemporary philosophical tendencies. Op- 
position to the philosophy of the age, Zeitphilosophie, at first expresses 
itself in criticism, which takes place as it were in the foreground. In- 
evitably, however, this criticism leads to a remanipulation of basic prin- 
ciples and, thus, calls for certain readjustments in the background of the | 
traditional philosophy. In this manner Scholasticism actually rejuvenates 
itself through contact with contemporary thought. Hence, Neo-Scholasti- 
cism is far from being merely static. In the truest sense it must be 
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regarded as dynamic. As a consequence, Neo-Scholasticism possesses a 
real inner development, because in this dialectic process its own funda- 
mental principles not only become clarified but also yield new implica- 
tions that but for this fructifying contact would have remained latent. 

The author also removes from Neo-Scholasticism the favorite reproach 
that it is heteronomous, i. e., dictated by Catholic dogma, though he 
admits that it emanates ultimately from a mental attitude inspired by 
. Catholic faith; but in this respect it does not differ from modern philoso- 
phy which, in its turn, ‘results from a mentality that has its root in 
Protestant faith. The author backs up his thesis with a wealth of his- 

The short sketch of Max Scheler’s life, whose brilliant career was ter- 
minated by death May 19, 1928, is written with great warmth and gives 
a sympathetic appreciation of his philosophy. He did not live to round 
out a finished system but. has left valuable suggestions which others will 
develop. In the center of his philosophical preoccupations stood the 
problem of man, and closely allied with this the problem of religion. 
Max Scheler at one time was quite near to Catholic thought but, as time 
progressed, drifted farther and farther away. 

Die Denkflaeche shows the inherent limitations of human thought. 
When we reason on ore level that which exists on another level eludes 
us; when we think of the concrete we miss the abstract and vice versa. 
This situation the author regards as tragic and is of the opinion that the 
realization of the inadequacy of human logic should fill us with a spirit 
of scientific tolerance. Quite so; only in our estimation the situation is 
far less tragic than he would make us believe. One lesson which this 
insufficiency of our logic inculcates but which the author overlooks is to 
respect the contributions which the past has made to the sum-total of 
human wisdom and not to brush them aside as irrelevant and to start 
ab ovo as so many modern philosophers do. True, the individual gets 
but a very circumscribed view of. the rich content of reality, but many 
such glimpses added together result in a fairly comprehensive picture of 
_ the world about us. It appears that the Scholastics had an inkling of 
this ingenious idea of the thought level that precludes the knowledge of 
another level when they stated: Idem non potest simul esse et non esse 
_ ub eodem respectu and Quo major est alicujus ideae comprehensio eo 

minor est ejus extensio. They were quite aware of the fatal fact that 
when we focus our attention on anything we thereby limit our field of 
vision. It was this observation that made them insist that to rescind - 
from a thing was not the same as denying it. 

| | CHARLES A. BRUEHL. 


St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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Die philosophischen Grundlagen der N seubredheatihive und des Rechts- 
positivismus. By Hans Kelsen. Charlottenburg: Pan-Verlag Rolf 
Heise, 1928. 


While, as is well known, the theory of juridicial positivism enjoys 
almost universal vogue among sociologists and non-Catholic philosophers 
of the hour, the theory of natural rights can count outside of Catholic 
circles but very few champions. The present study, therefore, which con- 
trasts these two rival theories and carefully weighs their respective merits, 
possesses an unquestionable timeliness and deserves the attention of all 
who are interested in this important problem. Rightly the author traces 
the beginnings of juridical positivism to the separation of the juridical 
sciences from ethical philosophy. With this divorce jurisprudence left 
behind it the realm of values and ceased to be a normative science. Right 
and justice came to be based on coercion. The state both created and 
guaranteed rights. Juridical positivism seeks no ideological justification. | 
It makes no attempt to find anchorage for right and justice in meta- 
physics. In fact, as the author very convincingly proves, such an attempt 
would be repugnant to its very essence because there exists an absolute 
incompatibility between juridical positivism and the theory of natural - 
rights. Now juridical positivism can satisfy men only in times of com- 
parative peace and political calm, when the foundations of the existing 
order are accepted without question as a matter of course. But in times 
of social conflicts and political upheaval, when interests clash and recog- 
nized. values are questioned, the need for a metaphysical justification 
of the postulates underlying the juridical order arises. As this need 
grows, juridical positivism becomes unsatisfactory and the theory of 
natural rights again wins new and ardent advocates. The author opines 
that this reaction, owing in part to the catastrophal effects of the late 
world cataclysm, has set in sooner than might have been expected. When 
old landmarks and footholds disappear, men reach out for something that 
stands unmoved and unshaken in the general flux of things. Hence, the 
return to metaphysics, which, of course, would also lead to a revival of 
the theory of natural rights. The study of the author shows penetrating 
analysis and will amply repay careful reading. 
CHARLES A. BRUEHL. 
St. Charles Seminary, 

Overbrook, Pa. 


What Am I? By Edward Gleason Spaulding. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 273. , 


Four chapters of the present volume have already bein. published in 
Scribner’s Magazine. The remaining two were delivered as lectures at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It is therefore probable 
that many of our readers are already acquainted with this work. For 
such as are not we feel certain that a genuine treat is in store for them. 
Professor Spaulding here shows himself to be a rare combination of keen, 
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vigorous philosopher, well-informed scientist and delightful litterateur. 
His subject is one of perennial interest and supreme importance—man, 
his personality, what he knows of himself, what he feels he should do 
and believe, what he thinks he can know, and how, nevertheless, at almost 
every turn, he finds himself in disagreement with his fellows. Not the 
least enjoyable portions of Professor Spaulding’s book are precisely these 
. in which he summarizes the views of those who disagree with him. It 
is this synthetic feature which packs his pages with so much that is 
informative. 

One regrettable feature of Dr. Spaulding’s work, it seems to me, is 
his fear in certain places of stating his conclusions in clear, unmistakable 
terms. ‘Thus in the first chapter, one is lead through a brilliant series of 
critical discussions right up to what would seem to be an inevitable 
conclusion that the explanation of personality requires the admission of 
@ spiritual, substantial soul, but is put off with the vague remark that 
“TIT am not a thing, but a value, like goodness and beauty and truth.” 
Similarly, in chapter two, where one expects the admission of free will, 
one is left with the loose assertion of a belief in “ novelties, creations, 
agencies and iniations.” It is difficult to embrace realism and vitalism 
and then to stop short of Scholasticism. It is more difficult to understand 
a man who apparently sets greater value upon arousing discussion 
that upon settling convictions long cherished by very many as beyond dis- 
pute. But for all of that, I think no serious perusal of this volume 
will be without either sae or profit. 

CHARLES C. MILTNER. 

University i Notre Dame. 


General Psychology. By Leo F. Miller. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1928. Pp. 321. 


Dr. Miller’s expressed purpose in producing this volume— a purpose 
which must ever be kept in mind while estimating the quality of his work— 
was to provide a manual for college undergraduate classroom instruction. 
In keeping with this aim, he has all along limited himself to “a brief 
exposition of essentials.” Such a limitation, as all text-writers well know, 
imposes upon them a severe handicap. Despite this handicap, Dr. Miller, 
in admirably clear and vigorous diction, has succeeded in presenting his 
subject with a completeness that will meet the needs and capacities of the 
immature student, and with such an extended bibliography of more ad- 
vanced works as to satisfy the requirements. of instructors and more 
advanced students. 

Though Dr. Miller rightly recognizes the distinction between the science 
of empirical and rational or philosophical] psychology, he does not, 
_ as do practically all non-Scholastic writers, ignore the importance of the 
latter. This department is duly recognized, and is treated with a freshness 
of viewpoint.that lends an entirely new interest to the subject. 

Naturally, the section. devoted to empirical psychology, being more of 
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a descriptive and analytical nature, receives the more extended treatment. 
One may fairly say that here no reputable source of information has been 
left untapped. Physiology and its allied branches, physics, chemistry, 
experimental and abnormal psychology—all have been requisitioned to 
supply apposite material. The result is a manual of exceptional relia- 
bility and usefulness for semester courses in this important subject. For 
Catholic colleges in particular—though not necessarily exclusively—this 
work is published at an opportune time. Many teachers have long been 
waiting for just such a work. It is a pleasure to recommend it to them. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the excellent format of the 
book. The large, clear type, smooth faced paper, heavy paragraph captions 
and firm binding make it not only attractive but also durable. It is 
moderately priced at three dollars. | 

CHARLES C. MILTNER. 

University of Notre Dome. 


A Catholic View of Holism. By Monsignor Kolbe. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 103. . 


This is a criticism of the views of General Smuts on emergent evolu- 
tion as elaborated in his recent book Holism and Evolution. The criti- 
cism is in the main favorable to the versatile statesman. MHolism is 
merely another name for what was recognized by Aristotle and the early 
Christian philosophers. Evolution, according to this idea, is creative and 
each new level attained in the process results in a new totum or whole— 
hence from the Greek the term Holism. ‘ Wholes” and “Substantial - 
Forms ” are almost equivalent. 

For the teaching of St. Basil and St. Augustine bearing on this point, 
Monsignor Kolbe refers the reader to Dorlodot’s Darwinism and Catholic 
Thought. Not all, however, who investigated the matter will agree with 
this interpretation. ‘‘ They held,” says the author, “that the Creator by 
a single word brought into existence a mass of unformed matter and 
endowed it with the power of forming itself into higher and higher sub- 
stances, until it should reach even to the body of man.” Catholic 
philosophers have not gone so far as St. Basil and St. Augustine “ be- | 
cause spontaneous generation has not been proved.” 

This idea fell into abeyance. Theology and philosophy undertook the 
task of harmonizing knowledge into a system—a task which reached its 
climax in the work of St. Thomas. But the science of the time was back- 
ward and could offer little assistance. The author, however, does not 
give any explanation of its backwardness. He speaks of scientists as a 
responsible group apart from their contemporaries. With the appearance 
of Descartes, the old philosophy was considered extinct by the moderns. 
“Fixity of species” and “special creation” became prevailing ideas 
with the initial growth of science, but according to the author “ they 
never became a part of Catholic philosophy.” 

General Smuts’ treatment of the problem is however incomplete in that 
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he omits all reference to a First Cause which sustains all secondary causes. 
Catholic philosophy must recognize, says the author, not only this relation- 
ship with the Infinite, but treat also the spiritual world and the super- 
natural in its explanation of the Universe. i 

Monsignor Kolbe also finds fault with Smuts in his discussion of the 
stages of evolution. The latter discusses the step from plant to animal 
life, but ignores any gap between sensation and reason. His steps are: 
Matter, Life, Mind, taking mind as equivalent to sensation. Kolbe, on 
the other hand, believes that both. vegetative and animal life may have 
evolved from matter without a distinct fiat, but of course denies the poassi- 
bility of an evolutionary step from sense to intellect. 

The book should be of interest to students of apologetics. Unfortunately 
it is marred by gross errors in biology which will tend to weaken its 
influence. There is an interesting Foreword by General Smuts. 


CorNELIUS J. CONNOLLY. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Verstaendigung. By Paul Feldkeller. Erfurt: Verlag Kurt Stenger, 
1928. Pp. 200. 2 


One of the natural reactions of the World War was to turn the atten- 
tion of men to the ways and means of insuring permanent peace. The 
present work by Dr. Feldkeller is a contribution to this problem in 
which he penetrates beneath the mere rational agreements of conferences 
to the emotional causes for the continued disagreement of agreeing nations. 
Human activity, both in the individual and as a group phenomenon, is 
examined and analyzed from the viewpoint of “interest” which is a 
spiritual inclination (Seelisches Gefaelle) toward a definite end. But for 
the terminology, many sections of this keen analysis closely approximate 
the Scholastic concept of the will and the description of interest in its 
actual process might be taken over almost entirely as a description of the 
will in pursuit of its object. Unfortunately the author does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish between the inclination that is essentially restricted to 
a material subject and the inclination that transcends matter indicating 
its being possessed by a spiritual subject. | 

Interest is dynamic and hence it is a process of the “informed will ” 
(Gestaltwille). The first part of the work is a study of the structure of 
this will in itself; the second part describes its function in directing the 
activity of both individuals and groups or nations. Thus Verstaendigung 
is a contribution to social psychology. The “ psychotagma” or cleavage 
of interest in a certain direction is shown to be the source of all social 
activity. “Ohne Psychotagma gaebe es ja kein Hamdeln.” (p. 67) De- 
fense reactions, compensations and rationalizations are frequently a part 
of the psychotagma’s make-up and thus it happens that it can be false to 
the best interests of an individual, a mop or, as in the case of the late 
War, the world in general. 

While psychology is within ‘its province in examining the whole of 
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man and his activity, it is nevertheless a particular science with a particu- 
lar subject-matter and its own formal method, and thus it cannot speak 
with authority on the relations of man ad extra, on matters that transcend 
its field of study. ‘For this reason many will object to the identification 
of God with that “ over-individual will” so much in vogue in present 
philosophical discussions. (p. 132) Similarly they will not agree with 
the author when he calls martyrdom a religious perversion. (p. 138) 

That psychotagmas which are only partial may not beget clashes among 
the peoples of the earth and that a universal understanding may be 
arrived at rather than mere agreement it will be necessary to remove 
anti-social and particular psychotagmas in the interest of advancing a 
universal cause. It is therefore the function of ethics to educate the 
conscience in those interests which will be for the betterment of mankind 
as a whole rather than the advancement of an individual group. 

This study of the psychology of interest will result, “ not in a doctrinaire 
pacifism but an avoidance of smaller conflicts in favor of the great and 
fundamental strifes that make life worth while, it will not result in the 
suppression of battles and war but rather in their limitation through the 
elevation of their plane to the level of an heroic and tragic conflict and 
thereby an essentially limited conflict. This is the purpose of the science 
of Understanding.” (p. 193) : 

Thus Verstaendigung as a new orientation of the problems of conflicts 
may contribute much to enable nations to achieve a better understanding 
among themselves. It may be fondly hoped that the theory will poartly 
find its way into practice. 

D. BRUCKMANN. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


Jahrbuch der Charakterologie. Edited by Emil Utitz. Charlottenburg: 
Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 1924. 1 Band, pp. 375. ~ 3 


The series of articles in the initial volume of the Jahrbuch der Charak- 
terologic may be classified as to method or content. A few are empirical, 
e. g., F. Baumgarten’s “ Charakterologisches im Berufe des Regulierungs- 
beamten ” and G. Gesemann’s “ Grundlagen einer Charakterologie Golgols ” 
and two experimental, viz. J. Lindworsky’s “Die charakterologische 
Bedeuting der Exerzitien des hl. Ignatius von Loyola” and R. Heindl’s 
“Strafrechtstheorie und Praxis”; others are analytical as A. Pfander’s 
“Grundprobleme der Charakterologie”’; some are ee such as K. 
Hildebrandt’s ‘‘ Der Gelehrte.” 

From the point of view of content, the papers may be grouped 
under different headings: descriptions of abstract types of character, 
e.g., A. Kronfeld’s “ Der Verstandesmensch ”; accounts of individual 
characters, e.g., G. Scheffler’s ‘ Kuenstlerstudien”; an aspect of voca- 
tional psychology in F. Baumgarten’s number; the treatment of the 
physical basis of character in Fr. K. Walter’s “ Die materiellen Grundlagen — 
der Geistigen Persoenlichkeit,” ete. 
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Of most importance to the student interested in the scientific study 
of character, because creative, are the empirical works. I. Baumgarten 
by a series of ingenious questions secured from Regulierungsbeamten 
data as to how students came to engage in their profession, what effect it 
had on them, in what it pleased them. These returns she subjected to psy- 
chological analysis and concluded that in this calling character is of more 
importance than intelligence. From a study of the biography and the 
writings of Golgol, G. Gesemann traced the development of the schizoid 
tendencies of this celebrated writer, noted his compensations and the 
absence of real achievement. A greater contrast as to methods, types of 
persons taking part and results could hardly be imagined than is 
presented by the two articles of J. Lindworsky and R. Heindl. The 
latter recounts the fruitless attempts of the French Government to help 
its criminals better themselves, especially in the colony of New Caledonia. 
The former explains the form, content and workings of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, and their effect upon the character of those who 
voluntarily engage in them. 

Other articles inform us of the smiling nihilist, ‘Wilhelm Busch, whose 
- character prevented the development of his double gift of poetry and 
painting; of the serious Oberlaender who, though less highly endowed 
than Busch, is more important because of his art; of the services of the 
tragic heroic Kant to philosophy; of Nietzsche’s emphasis of self-decep- 
tion; of the types of character to which noted men belong, such as Goethe 
to the Gelehrte. 

The present widespread concern about the problem of chowactil assures 
the welcome of real contributions such as this Jahrbuch offers. 


| ‘Sister M. Rosa. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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